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Charles Williams 
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MEMOIRS OF MARTHA 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COOK 


7/0 net 


PRELUDE TO CALVARY 
Hugh Kimber 


7/6 net 


Ready June 26th 


NEUTRAL GROUND 
Helen Corke 


7/6 net 
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CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN Evening Standard : “This is the most 


. 1 - ° 
rounded picture L know of this extra- 


ordinary woman.’ 


Morning Post: “this new portrait of him 


is the best extant, a piece of living truth.” 


Ralph Straus : “ Those memoirs are excel- 
lent— the real thing’; and Martha herself, 
wayward and wilful and wholly delightful, 


is the best of G od company.” 


A story of the Wiltshire countryside. Of 
Tom Corbie, squire’s bastard and brilliant 
scholar, of Squtre Buckfast himself, and 
the poacher whose daughter is beloved ot 
Corbie. The whole woven against a back- 


ground of the fighting in Picardy. 


A beautifully written book, with the added 
interest that D. H. Lawrence's) The 
Trespasser was based upon its central 
chapters. It is, in facet, not too much to 
say that the story in this book is that of 


The Trespasser seen from the other side. 


BARKER LTD 
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Everything BECAUSE it really softens the 

1833 liga beard, and yet protects the 
Everybody’s Wear . Agree re 

: skin from irritation, you ‘can 


PETER ROBINSON shave with Parke-Davis Shaving 


sadhana Cream in less time than usual. 
CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 








The greatest problem in making 
shaving easier is not in the 
razor-edge, but in the lubricant 
which must be used to soften 
the beard and to hold it in 
a position to be cut. With 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream the 
most sensitive skin is soothed: 
and the most stubborn beard 
yields to the emollient touch 
of a perfected cream. In a 
week a man learns to shave 
confidently, and therefore 
quickly. Try it with the tube 
we offer free. 


All that is best of a hundred years’ trading, ‘ 
STYLE, VALUF and EFFICIENT 
SERVICE, is now 
being demonstrated by 
SPECIAL PRICES IN 
ALL SECTIONS 

Outstanding value 
offered in MEN’S 
CLOTHES. The quality 
of materials and work- 
manship are excellent, 
and style correct. 


LOUNGE SUITS 
from 63 Guineas. 
SPORTS SUITS 


from 6 Guineas. 






























Pailored to order and 
lined with Large tube |/6 from all chemists, 
or if you have not yet tried Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream send now for 
7-day free sample tube to Euthymol, 
Box113 28, 50 Beak St., London, W.1 






































PETER ROBINSON, LID.. OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 























“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN _ IN THE WORLD 


CARR'S Ss 





SV VESMeRC ee =6| THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
WATER) CELERY Ti TRAINING SHIP 


ae | BISCUITS 


£18,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR FER Any, COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, ETC. 

THE OLD * ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP HAS BEEN 

CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 


INF ‘i 
10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT TO THE ROYAL NaVy 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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| SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 






By Appointment. 





AND 
Carr's Table Water Biscuits 
need n dati 
seid Toe Car — PACIFIC LINES 
ler iscuits wi b 
equally renowned. They are REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
rade by the firm with over i ™ SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
hundred - ; 
once in the crt Of Gineale aN ee NLY en SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
nabiee, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
On sale in all the leading Ii by Pee Wee , 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: BOY TEU CAPUUCWATS GP PLY £0: 
Julius Wile Sons & Co. 10 ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 





Hubert Street, New York. THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
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e NEW 
SELF-LOCKING LID. . 


preserves the tobaccoin 
its original freshness and 


retains the unique flavour 


010 BIO 


Fine Virginia 
CUT PLUG 


of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. GBI2IA 
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CREATED FOR 
LUXURIOUS SHAVING. 


@ Accurately machined cap and guard 
result in perfect comfort and safety. 


TAKES ANY TYPE DOUBLE 
EDGE WAFER BLADE, BUT IS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
PERFECTION IN SHAVING 
WITH THE 















® Micrometer adjustment to regulate 
MODEL ‘ BB blade edges to suit either light or 


In attractive Blue : 
Moulded Case stiff beards. 


with 5 “Eclipse” 


. 
Super 7 i 3} Patented device centres every blade 


and ensures both edges shaving alike. 










MODEL W 


In Blue Leather 
Wallet with one 


PICKS UP ES “Gee 1 
THE BLADE “> ¥ % 
WITHOUT DANGER 

No more cut Fingers | 


Sole Manufacturers: EO 











* PRICES FOR 
¥ U.K, ONLY. 
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No. 227. 
THE EVOLUTION OF IDEAS 


Pounds after all are but shillings intensified, 
Shillings are pennies in bundles of twelves, 
I would have taken more care of the pence if I'd 





| | 


Known that the pounds would take care of themselves. 

GRATITUDE FOR SIGHT We believe we have to thank a one-time Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, for this elaboration of the Top 
Th old copy-book maxim. We have a great respect for Cc 
e these old proverbs and have sometimes thought we ii 
“MCORFIE D ’ might contest a by-election with a Vere Foster's A 
L S copy-book : half a loaf is better than no bread, or D 
aa . . an artificial minimum wage puts men on the dole : v 
Extension, now in course of construction, affords ; beak ; : 
: . don’t put all your eggs in one basket, or beware 1 
an unique opportunity for a donor to name a of investing your savings in your employer's M 
section as a permanent record of gratitude for business. Take care of the pence and the pounds F 
the gift of sight. will take care of themselves was written before the H 

cheque book was invented. One can as light- 
£25,000 STILL NEEDED heartedly write £50 as £5. We find the pounds - 
fly away, but where we have actually to handle the : 

Will anyone interested please write to money we are mean beyond belief. We will stoop to 

the Secretary for further particulars ? borrowing « penny newspaper: we invariably reac Cor 
over a book in the library before we part with five Por 
Moorfields’ Eye City Road half-crowns for it to the bookseller. And so it Cot 
Hospital London, E.C.1 comes about that, in the week the library permits — 

us keep a book, we were only able to read the first 
half of Dr. Whitchead’s Evolution of Ideas. We Dec. 









































believe this is a really good book, so good that we 
mean to nerve ourselves to buy it. We are struck 
with the fact that no matter what subject the 
learned Doctor deals with he cannot get away from 
Christ and Plato; after two thousand years these 
are mankind’s masters. Which would suggest that 
all flights of the human spirit are founded on Faith. 
The brilliant scientific achievements of the last 








three hundred years are based on faith in human die 
reasoning and the uniformity of nature. This last be 
is being called in question now, and if Einstein, too 
Eddington and Plank prove to be right, then we 80 1 
believe science has gone as far as it ean go. tow 
Incidentally, Dr. Whitehead has written about four wo 
hundred closely packed pages without once men- “aa 
tioning Mr. Bernard Shaw. Readers of these ; 
Musings know that this is more than we can do. ah 
We try to be philosophers, but Bernard Shaw keeps can 
breaking through. Both these gifted men emphasize cep 
the increasing rate at which thought, and therefore Ch: 
things, are changing. We bewildered business men ; 
know this and would welcome any clear guidance, not In | 
so much as to what may happen in the distant, or even suy 
near, future, but as to what is happening now. Are the suo 
changes fundamental or only on the surface? Have . 
we changed too quickly and will there be a reaction ? pol 
Is it foresight, or that at-present-forgotten virtuc, us 
patience, that is needed ? Not once nor twice we have 
had the temerity to hint that in some cases a seeking of , 
the old paths might solve our present difficulties. We 
THE PRICE of GOOD TASTE have waned Professor Irving Babbitt that the fault of it 
‘ : the moderns is that they are not modern enough, and yra 
It is a common mistake to suppose that well- to be modern is to be at once speculative and to subject - 
j j : speculation to a sustained and searching criticism ; or aS 
designed furniture must necessarily be expen- mA St. Paul puts it : to prove all things and to hold fast cre! 
sive. Good taste never was, never will be to that which is good. The real —- = are to-day wit 
. ’ . trying to solve is can the privileges of the fortunate few 
' dependent on costliness as Heal’s will gladly be cinendied to the oceans many ? and to what fac 
prove to you. extent without breaking down the whole fabric of clin 
civilization ? All men of goodwill hope they can, but Fin 
WEATHERED OAK LIBRARY FURNITURE they see with —— peerage ideas facing a for 
j i P ' very bellicose world. individually men, now more P 
oa Bookcases, q tier and Q Ger from 30/- and 50/- than at any time, are seeking the good life for others as Fre 
Corner Unit 98/6. Chair-Table with bookshelves 88/6 well as themselves, collectively we seem to be bigger int 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. en ee ere wic 
¢ W. A. ROSS & SONS, LIMITED, the 
EE Belfast, Ireland. est 
Makers of Ginger -_ Tonic — Lemonade, Ginger son 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon uash, and Lime Juice wi 
196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W1 : Cordial, for more an Gas century. sy 
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News of the Week 


HE Economie Conference is passing through a phase 

of confusion and uncertainty that will be disastrous 

it it continues long. Resolutions far too numerous to 
be dealt with are flooding in from every side, committees 
too large to do effective work are being appointed because 
so many delegations want places on them, and progress 
towards stabilization, essential as a basis for the whole 
work of the Conference, is being held up because no one 
knows whether President Roosevelt will agree to anything 
in that sphere and if so what. These are difliculties that 
can in one way or the other be surmounted, with the ex- 
ception of the stabilization deadlock. Even there Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech on Tuesday, with its call for a rise 
in prices and for the co-operation of the Central Banks in 
supplying the necessary background of money, 
suggested the possibility of co-ordination with an American 
policy of controlled reflation, though a course that takes 
us nearer to America may take us further from Europe. 


casyv 


* * * * 
It can be claimed: for the British delegation that 
it has done its best to get the Conference down to 


practical discussions as soon as possible, for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech of last week, followed by the con- 
crete resolution he put down on Tuesday and the speech 
with which he backed it, has brought delegations face to 
face with decisions they must sooner or later take—or de- 
cline to take. It is satisfactory that M. Bonnet, the French 
Finance Minister, should have pressed with equal vigour 
for definite action, with the British proposals as basis. 
France’s extensive proposals, on the other hand, for the 
international control of agricultural production over a 
wide field are too ambitious to be immediately practicable, 
though discussions between four or five countries inter- 
ested in the limitation of wheat production may lead 
somewhere. Meanwhile Amcrica’s corn and cotton deal 
with China will do something to move stocks from where 
they are not wanted to where they are. 


Austria's Struggle 


The battle Dr. Dollfuss is fighting in Austria is of 
vital importance for Europe. The consideration that 


more than any other led the League of Nations to organize 
financial help for Austria in 1922 was alarm at what 
would happen if the State went into dissolution and the 
geographical space it occupied was left for other States 


to try and fill. That danger has been averted for ten 
vears, but it is now imminent again. A Nazi Austria 


would arouse the bitter hostility of the Little Entente 
States and hardly less of Italy. On that point Signor 
Mussolint has unquestionably made his views clear to 
Herr Hitler. Even though actual between a 
Nazi Germany and a Nazi Austria, without the consent 
of the League of Nations Council, remained forbidden, 
the case against such a move would be much less strong 
morally if Austria insistently demanded the Anschluss, 
as she has never done yet. From such a development 
Dr. Dollfuss may yet save his country. He has taken 
home with him from London the undisguised sympathy 
of Great Britain, and from Paris what is even more 
important, an assurance of the early issue of the French 
section of the new Austrian loan—though M. Léon 
Blum and his Socialist friends are hostile, owing to the 
Chancellor's attitude to Socialist Vienna. 
* x * - 


union 


In Austria itself there is now open war with the Nazis. 
The situation is clarified to that extent, and also in that 
the National Socialist Party in Germany has dissociated 
itself from attempts to influence the internal policy of 
other countries. The is belated, and in 
part neutralized by the insistence laid on the essential 
unity of all Germans inside and outside a Nazi Germany. 
But it does at any rate leave the Austrian authorities 
freer to deal firmly with any Germans they may find 


declaration 


joining in the subversive activities of the Nazis in 
Austria. As for the latter Dr. Dollfuss is treating 
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them very much as their German confréves have 
treated their political opponents, with the substantial 
difference that in Austria the Nazis have abundantly 
justified official action against them by the outrages of 
which they have been guilty, and that they seem to have 
been the objects only of such official action, not of mob 
violence. The result of Nazi aggressiveness and the en- 
couragement received by it from Germany has been to 
kindle a new and necessary spirit of patriotism in Austria ; 
but even if the Nazis are mastered the situation will long 
be difficult both politically and economically. The 
Socialists and the Fascists, the latter with their armed 
Heimwehr under Prince Starhemberg, may be united 
temporarily against the Nazis, but fundamentally they 
are radically opposed to each other. Economically 
Austria’s best hope is to find her place in a Danubian 
federation along lines sketched out this wees by Dr. 
Benes. For the idea of a restored Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy there is far less to be said. 
* * * * 

J0onservatives and India 

The conflict in the Conservative Party over the 
Government’s Indian policy will come to a head on 
Wednesday, when Mr. Baldwin addresses the Central 
Council of the party in London, and Mr. Churchill 
intends to take part in the discussion. The occasion 
will be critical, but there is every reason to anticipate 
that Mr. Baldwin will rise to it successfully. The 
opponents of the White Paper policy have too long had 
the field to themselves. Now its supporters are organiz- 
ing in its defence and the result is such convincing state- 
ments as that embodied in a letter on a later page of this 
issue signed by a number of distinguished British 
administrators with quite recent experience of India. 
That is what gives their attitude its significance. The 
article by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, to which they are replying, 
was marked by sincerity and moderation, but Sir Michael, 
when he appeared before the Select Committee of the 
two Houses last week admitted that his term of service in 
India came to an end in 1920, i.e., just when the reform 
scheme based on the Montagu-Chelimsford proposals was 
coming into operation. He, therefore, like so many 
associated with him (Lord Lloyd, who left India in 1923, 
is a partial exception) has no experience of the tremendous 
change in the outlook and temper of India since that date. 
This, it must be repeated, is a case where to stand still 
is far more dangerous than to go forward. 

* cad * * 

In India itself there is a peculiar opportunity of 
stimulating the process of conciliation of which there has 
been much recent evidence. Mr. Gandhi's health being 
such as to preclude him from active political consultations 
at present, the truce to civil disobedience has been 
prolonged for another six weeks. All the signs are that 
India is tired of the campaign and would be glad to see 
It is to be hoped that the Government will 
not presume too much on that. This is a case in which 
peace is more important than victory. There are obvious 
difficulties about an open compact under which the 
Government of India would release the political prisoners 


it dropped. 


in return for the cessation of a civil disobedience campaign: 


which is itself unlawful. A return to legality cannot be 
used as a bargaining-counter. But there are ways of 
making headway in such matters outside the bounds of 
strict formality. Mr. Gandhi, returning to activity 
after his fast, will enjoy great prestige, and if, as seems 
certain, his sole concern now is to work for the Untouch- 
ables along lines which are largely the Government’s own 
the possibility of definite co-operation, or at any rate a 
definite understanding, between him and the Viceroy is 
opened up. A great responsibility rests on both men, 


——__——___ 





Herr Hugenberg in Eclipse 

The split between the Nazis and the Nationalists was 
inevitable from the first. The only question was how and 
when it would come. As to how it would end there was 
never any question at all. The Nationalists, like every one 
else, will go to the wall and if men like Herr von Papen, 
Herr Hugenberg and Dr. Seldte resign from the Cabinet 
they will make their exit unmourned. Herr Hitler and 
the Nazi Party are in command of the German State 
and no other party or combination of parties has any hope 
of standing against them at present—or, so far as can be 
seen, for long to come. It may well be true that (om- 
munists and other ‘‘ Marxists” of less violent hues have 
enrolled themselves in the Nationalist Stahlhelm. — It 
would be a measure of obvious self-preservation. If the 
Stahlhelm is disbanded, as seems likely, those of its 
members whose Aryanism is beyond suspicion will no 
doubt transfer mechanically to the Brown Army. Mean- 
while the position of the Nationalist leader, Herr Hugen- 
berg, will hardly be strengthened by the memorandum 
he laid before the Economic Conference, had published 
simultaneously in Berlin, and then withdrew. It seems 
unlikely that much more will be heard of Herr Hugenberg, 

X* * * * 

Herr Hitler and the Lutherans 

The conflict of forces elsewhere in Germany is mani- 
fest mainly in the ecclesiastical sphere, where the 
astonishing attempt to establish a German Protestant 
Church on Nazi lines is meeting with spirited and sustained 
opposition. The trouble appears to resolve itself into a 
question of personalities, with a much more important 
question of principle behind it. The churches themselves 
(for several different communions have been united in 
the new oflicially-blest body) duly elected to the position 
of Primate, or Reich Bishop, Dr. von Bodelswingh, 
who appears on every ground to be admirably qualified 
for the position. But the ‘‘ German Christians,” the ex- 
tremist group within the Church, insist on the selection 
of Dr. Miller, a Nazi army chaplain, and with or against 
his will Herr Hitler has been compelled to back this 
candidate. What is to happen now is not clear. Dr. 
von Bodelswingh has been elected by the proper 
constitutional process, and it appears that the Chancellor 
will have either to accept him or else to impose arbitrarily 
an unwelcome substitute. In the latter event the Church 
is unlikely to become an asset of much value to the 
Nazi movement. 

* * * * 

Disarmament Once More 

The work of the Disarmament Conference will be 
resumed at Geneva on Tuesday. It may yet prove that an 
agreement on disarmament is the necessary condition of 
that restoration of confidence which alone can make an 
economic recovery possible. The Disarmament Con- 
ference when it adjourned three weeks ago had generated 
a momentum which might have carried it a good deal 
further if its work had not had to be interrupted. It is 
necessary now to get back to that position, and it will be 
the more difficult in that the hoped-for private conver- 
sations in London on points of difliculty have not in fact 
taken place. Mr. Henderson, who has done the Conference 
an immense service by refusing to despair of it, has now 
to get the second reading of the British plan started. 
The favourable factors are Germany’s acceptance of the 
British plan and America’s movement in the direction of 
consultation in the case of a breach of covenant—though 
that still requires rather more precise definition. The 
unfavourable include doubt about France’s attitude 
regarding the destruction of aggressive weapons and our 
own insistence on the right of bombing in “ certain 
outlying regions,” 
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Bombing the Natives 

In the matter of air-bombing it is satisfactory to 
find Sir Austen Chamberlain coming down decisively 
against the British reservation. The contention he 
put forward in his speech at Edinburgh on Wednesday, 
that it was out of the question for this or any other 
nation to claim the right to train bombing pilots and 
possess bombing ’planes and expect everyone else to 
trust us never to misuse the right, is unanswerable. 
The argument as to the cheapness and convenience of 
bombing native villages may be admitted, but if every 
State abandons only such weapons as it can afford to 
part with and retains those it finds convenient to keep 
the hope of a disarmament agreement vanishes. Either 
bombing from the air will be abolished by general 
agreement or it will not. To begin to riddle the agree- 
ment with exceptions is fatal, and it is not a happy 
thing that on this point Great Britain should have 
ranged the world solidly against it. On the practical 
side it has been claimed with considerable justice that 
in the regions in question the police-work necessary 
‘an be done as well, or almost as well, by machine-gun 
fire from the air as by bomb-dropping—aunless indeed 
it is an essential part of such police-work to blow native 
villages sky-high. 

* * 

Roosevelt as Dictator 

The strictly constitutional procedure by which Con- 
gress has conferred immense powers upon President 
Roosevelt does not conceal the fact that for a limited 
period he will be nothing more or less than a Dictator. The 
consent of Congress may have been given grudgingly, but 
at the back of it was the popular conviction that the 
extraordinary stress of circumstances demanded heroic 
measures and an unhampered executive. He cannot, it 
is true, collect unauthorized direct taxes, or settle the 
question of War Debts; but he is empowered to interfere 
with free-born Americans to the extent, if he will, of fixing 
hours and wages, shutting down refractory businesses, 
closing and opening banks, and reducing the acreage of 
cultivation on farms. He can inflate or deflate the cur- 
rency, raise tariffs, regulate imports, distribute bounties 
to farmers, and initiate costly public works. With him 
rests the decision to pursue a short-sighted policy of 
economic nationalism, or to commit his country to a 
more enlightened course of trade co-operation with the 
world. If he does not choose the better course, it will 
not be for lack of opportunity. 

* x * x 

Back to Canals 

The enterprising development work which the Grand 
Union Canal Company is undertaking over a long stretch 
of water-way between Birmingham and London will have 
the double effect of creating employment and restoring 
the credit of canal transport. A century ago the net- 
work of canals which spread over England contributed 
in no small degree to the advancing prosperity of the 
country ; and if they have played a far lesser part than 
they should have done in recent decades, that is due 
to the deliberate policy adopted at one time by the 
railways, which aimed at killing inland water transport. 
The keenness of rivalry between existing forms of 
transport is no sufficient reason for neglecting any one 
of them which is well adapted for its work ; the time will 
come when there will be plenty of room for all that are 
eflicient. Canals which can carry barges of the larger 
type can perform a unique function. (The Grand Union 
is widening the locks and improving the water-way.) 
They can link up port with port and factory-yard with 
factory-yard. Their freights are cheap. They are peace- 
ful, safe, and an harmonious element in any countryside. 





Our Declining Population 

Education -authorities are fully alive to the fact that 
in the near future there will be a big drop in the number of 
children attending schools, and this is taken into account 
in their provision of teachers and school accommodation. 
But another and equally practical aspect of the population 
question to which Professor Carr-Saunders has called 
attention is more commonly overlooked. In 1940 the 
total population of the country will begin to decline, 
even if there is no increase in emigration and no further 
decrease in the size of families—and such a decrease is 
probable. Yet regional planners, he points out, are 
population, and 
corporations have been known to supply water for a 
population that will never exist. The problem, considered 
from this point of view, is not, of course, the same for 
all localities. At present there is a steady southward 
drift of population, and unless there is some big change in 
tendency the number of inhabitants of Greater London 
will continue to increase long after the number in the 


north has begun to diminish. 
* * * * 


Blind-Alley Police 

The Home Secretary has used his Parliamentary 
majority to carry a quite indefensible clause in the new 
Metropolitan Police Bill—that providing for the appoint- 
ment of constables for a fixed period of service not exceed- 
ing 10 vears. The object of this short-term recruitment is 
to secure a larger number of young men among the rank 
and file. This end could surely be obtained by other means 


Visualizing a continuous growth of 


—for instance, by automatically retiring a number of men 
who had not attained to a certain standard of proficiency. 
But to enlist some thousands of men at the start in what 
in effect will be a blind-alley occupation, with none but 
the seantiest prospect of promotion at the end of 10 years, 
is an invitation to inefliciency, lack of ambition, and 
possibly worse. It would mean the creation of a new class 
of policemen stamped with the mark of lower-grade. 
It would be difficult to conceive a measure more certain 
to lower the prestige of the uniform. 
* * x x 

** Horrific Films 

The London County Council decided on Tuesday 
that children unaccompanied by their parents or guardians 
should not be allowed to see those sensational or dubious 
films which the Board of Film Censors puts into its 
as Moreover, while * horrific ” films, likely to 
frighten or terrify children, are being shown, managers 
must make it clear that they are unsuitable for a juvenile 
Children, like adults, differ very widely 
in sensitiveness. Boys as well as girls, older as well as 
younger, may be affected by the scenes of violence or 
depravity that film producers delight in. The County 
Council does not seek to do the work of the censors 
over again. But it rightly ensures that parents shall 
clearly understand the nature of the films to which ab- 
jection may be taken in the children’s interest. 


* * * * 


class. 


audience. 


Dumping and Ottawa 

An instructive light on the working of the Ottawa 
preferential arrangements is cast by an answer given 
by Mr. Thomas to Mr. George Lambert in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday. What is known as Kangaroo 
butter is, it appears, being sold in Melbourne at 123s, 10d. 
(Australian currency)— equal to about 98s, sterling 
—and in London at 79s. to 80s. Asked whether 
butter was being sold dear in Australia in order to be 
sold cheap here to undereut British produce, the 
Dominions Secretary was understood to say “ It looks 
like it.” It does, and the fact is a pertinent commentary 
on the dumping ascribed to foreigners only. 


the 
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Conference Conundrums 


HE division of the work of the World Economic 
Conference between two committees, financial and 
economic, has laid bare at once the two main issues which 
the Conference must face before it gets down to figures 
and details: how, and in what measure, is currency 
stabilization to take place, and by what method of 
international agreement are world tariffs to be reduced. 
The wind of stabilization has blown hot and cold. There 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s opening statement of British policy, 
declaring for a progressive return to the gold standard 
subject to provision for the satisfactory operation of 
the standard. Next we were informed by the Press that 
the central banking experts of Great Britain, France and 
the United States had reached a working agreement 
for mutual stabilization, which it was hoped would be 
ratified by their Governments. The Government of the 
United States at least was not so compliant, and any 
suggestion that its representatives would put forward 
a plan for the stabilization of exchange rates was 
repudiated. Now we have, per contra, from Senator 
Pittman a detailed draft resolution beginning : 

“It is in the interests of all concerned that stability in the inter- 
national monetary field be attained as quickly as possible, and that 
gold should be re-established as the international measure of 
exchange values.” 

This equivocation on the part of the United States lies 
at the root of the problem of stabilization, and what 
is to come of it is still obscure. 

It is significant that President Roosevelt as quickly 
repudiated the unoflicial Cordell Hull proposal for an 
all-round 10 per cent. tariff cut as he repudiated the 
bankers’ stabilization plan. Senator Couzens said frankly 
at South Kensington on Monday : 

“Developments in America seem to indicate that internationalism 
will confiict quite severely with our national economic programme. 
Jf my analysis is correct we cannot carry through both programmes.” 


If, indeed, the conflict is so acute, there is no doubt 
which course the American public will force the Adminis- 
tration to take. Happily, national and international 
interests are not in reality so divided. A stock market 
boom can for a while (as in 1929) overshadow industrial 
stagnation, but if American prosperity is to mean 
anything it must mean a big industrial revival. That is 
impossible without a restoration of export markets, 
which can be achieved only through a general reduction 
of tariffs. A falling exchange may temporarily promote 
exports, but the rise in internal prices is always treading 
on its heels, and such fluctuations of exchange value as 
the dollar is now suffering can only hamper trade. But 
perhaps the most important consideration of all is that 
Europe is far from content with present price levels, and 
would gladly march with the United States in raising 
them; what is more, the determination of the American 
Government to raise internal prices makes the European 
authorities willing to stabilize their currencies at a higher 
dollar-value than they would otherwise contemplate. 
At any rate, if prices are to rise anywhere, commercial 
confidence must be restored, and one of the vital con- 
ditions of commercial confidence is stability of exchanges. 
It is difficult to believe that the Conference will make 
no progress in that direction. 

Financial and economic problems go hand in hand. 
Without currency stabilization, countries will be unwilling 
to cut their tariffs ; without a general liberation of trade, 
the gold standard holds out more threats than advantages. 
Meanwhile, discussion in the Economic Committee has 
naturally centred round the means whereby the general 
liberation of trade may be achieved. Three main methods 
are open: a universal percentage cut, such as Mr. 
Cordell Hull. suggested ; agreements between pairs of 


countries, such as the British Government advocate » 
or group agreements, as exemplified in the Belgo-Dutch 
convention for the progressive reduction of the mutual 
tariffs of the signatories, and in the proposals for aiding 
the Danubian countries by regional preferences. The 
first method has, for various reasons, little chance of 
acceptance. It is between the two latter alternatives 
that the real conflict arises. 

The British Government, affirming its support of the 
method of bilateral negotiations, declares that they must 
be reinforced by the application of the most-favoured. 
nation principle. The most-favoured-nation clause, of 
course, in trade treaties assures to each signatory no 
worse tariff treatment at the hands of the other signatory 
than the latter accords to any third party. When we 
were a free trade country, unable to give any tariff 
concessions ourselves, this was of great value to us in 
preventing discrimination in favour of our competitors ; 
and it assures to the world that the benefits of tariff 
reductions, secured through compromises between pairs 
of countries, will be generally diffused. But the most- 
favoured-nation clause is itself a hindrance to such 
reductions, precisely because they have to be accorded 
to countries who have given nothing in return by 
way of reductions of their own tariffs, Mr. Chamberiain 
recognised this in asserting that countries which were 
unwilling to adopt a reasonable policy in framing their 
own tariffs could no longer be allowed to enjoy most- 
favoured-nation benefits. This suggests a régime of a 
double tariff—a lower, most-favoured-nation, tariff and 
an upper tariff against the illiberal countries. There is 
another possibility, which might be combined with the 
first, namely, special relinquishment of most-favoured- 
nation rights in favour of those countries who were 
prepared among themselves (by, say, a low-tariff union 
or an agreement along the lines of the Belgo-Dutch 
Convention) to go beyond the average in tariif reduction. 
Within the group there would thus be a tariff level 
actually lower than the most-favoured-nation level. 

This policy has been consistently opposed by the British 
Government, although it is exactly the policy they put into 
practice themselves at Ottawa. Mr. Chamberlain would 
only countenance “ temporary and limited exceptions not 
prejudicial to British interests.” Mr. Runciman on Mon- 
day went a little further, in declaring that the Government 
were not prepared to sacrifice bilateral arrangements by an 
unequivocal adherence to the most-favoured-nation 
method. Does this mean that the Government wants the 
best of both worlds, vetoing any derogation from the most- 
favoured-nation principle (as they did in the case of 
Belgium and Holland) when they do not care to join the 
low-tariff group concerned, but insisting on the derogation 
when they do? Do they really ask that we should be 
allowed to discriminate in favour of, say, Argentina, while 
the Danubian countries, or Belgium and Holland, are not 
allowed to discriminate in favour of each other? If so, 
then the claim is of a piece with Mr. Runciman’s fantastic 
claim that by bilateral methods the British Government 
had succeeded in lowering tariffs in the last year or so. 
Where, in our trifling adjustments with Germany, with 
Argentina and with the Scandinavian countries, is there 
anything to match our 10 per cent. gencral tariff, the 
supplementary protective duties, the retaliatory duties 
and quotas abroad, and the raising of tariffs against 
foreign countries as a result of Ottawa? We entered 
late into the world tariff war; if our entry is really to 
result in a gencral lowering of tariff levels, we must clear 
our commercial policy of such cant, 
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Imperial Myopia 


T a moment when Imperial co-operation and con- 
A sultation is by way of becoming a watchword 
the spectacle of the deliberate destruction of what is 
at once the most familiar and the most efficient of all 
instruments of Imperial co-operation is a matter for 
equal astonishment and regret. The story of the 
threatened death of the Empire Marketing Board is 
bound up with the story of its birth—end there are strange 
elements in both. The Board was created technically (in 
1926) as an alternative to Imperial Preference, and there 
are many reasons for considering it a better method than 
tariffs for promoting the interests of Dominion producers. 
Be that as it may, there was admittedly a certain blind 
logic in the view taken at Ottawa last year that since 
Imperial Preference is now for better or worse an 
accomplished fact the ground for the Empire Marketing 
Board’s continued existence has disappeared. In 
accordance with that view an Imperial Committee on 
Economic Consultation and Co-operation was appointed 
to consider the future destiny of various existing agencies, 


the Marketing Board foremost among them. That 
committee, which included two United Kingdom 


members out of a total of sixteen, declared in favour of 
the dissolution of the Board, and that recommendation 
has now to be accepted or rejected by the Government 
of this country and the Dominions. Meanwhile the 
financial provision for the Board’s work comes to an 
end on September 30th. 

But if there is, as has been said, a certain blind logic 
in the view taken at Ottawa and the recommendations 
of the Committee on Economic Consultation the blindness 
is a good deal more conspicuous than the logie—blindness 
to the very remarkable work the Board has done in 
its seven years of existence and to the steady growth of 
its activities in fields lying well beyond the purview of its 
original founders. The Board has had its financial 
vicissitudes. The expectation of an annual expenditure 
of £1,000,000 has never been realized, the grant for the 
last full year, 1982-33, being cut down as part of the 
general economy campaign to as little as £300,000. Ona 
fluctuating and never excessive income the Board has 
developed the ideal of Imperial co-operation with striking 
success in a variety of spheres. The part of its work 
that has struck the average man’s imagination most is that 
the publicity it has secured for the claims of United 
Kingdom and Dominion products by the organization 
of Empire Shopping Wecks and the highly artistic posters 
displayed conspicuously at points of vantage in London 
and other cities. That is all excellent work—which 
financial stringency has seriously curtailed. To persuade 
people to buy Empire products voluntarily is a great 
deal better than to penalize them into doing it by making 
them pay more for the foreign article; and if it be 
suggested that Empire goods are being pushed at the 
expense of the home producer the answer is that the 
Board’s policy has always been to put the home producer 
first, the Dominion producer second and the foreign 
producer third. The largest individual grant made has 
been for the improvement of the marketing of home 
agricultural products. 

But it is not for its posters or its films, admirably 
adapted though the latter have been both for schools 
and for more general audiences, that the Board’s right 
to survive should be recognized. It has been doing, 
increasingly, something much more valuable than mere 
advertisement. Consultation and co-operation are pro- 
cesses to be pursued increasingly in all Empire, as in all 
world, relations, and the progress made by the Marketing 


Board along those lines has been such that to arrest it 
now, even though some of the Board’s functions were 
redistributed among other agencies, would be the most 
deplorable retrogression. In almost every Dominion 
the Board has been supporting or initiating research 
on questions sometimes affecting primarily the Dominion 
concerned but more often the Empire as a whole. In 
practically every case the co-operation is on the basis of 
equal financial contribution by the Board and the 
Dominion, which disposes of the contention that the 
United Kingdom taxpayer is bearing the whole burden 
of the work. Thus work carried out in co-operation with 
the Board (which rightly utilizes existing institutions 
where possible) has been in progress at Aberdeen in 
connexion with the handling and preservation of fish ; 
in Trinidad in connexion with the transport and storage 
of bananas; in Australia in connexion with the im- 
provement of natural pastures; in New Zealand into 
the relation of the iron content of the soil to bush- 
sickness ; in Canada in connexion with parasitic diseases 
of domestic animals; in South Africa, at the Onder- 
stepoort Veterinary Research Station, in connexion 
with a wide variety of diseases of sheep and cattle. 

That gives some idea of the range of the Board’s activities 
geographically, but it leaves out of account the value of 
much of its work to the colonial Empire as distinguished 
from the self-governing Dominions. In that field, 
indeed most of all, a continuance and expansion of its 
efforts are needed, for the Colonies are far less competent 
than the Dominions to initiate such scientific investi- 
gations for themselves. Catalogued in another way 
the Board’s work would come under such headings as 
wool, dairying, poultry, entomology, plant-breeding, 
flax, pineapples, fisheries and so on, for in regard to 
-ach of those commodities the research set on foot, 
or assisted, by the Board has yielded results beneficial 
to producers over the whole of the self-governing and 
colonial Empire, while in another field the marketing 
intelligence service, designed to keep producer and 
consumer in a relation continuously profitable to both, 
has proved itself so incontestably valuable that whatever 
else goes that activity at least is to be preserved. 

As it stands today the Board exists to promote the 
sale of Empire produce by the best of all possible means, 
by proclaiming the merits of the Dominion products 
and by effecting steady improvement in the products 
themselves through such systematic research and experi- 
ment as has just been described—a collective activity 
whose results are at the disposal of all. If Imperial 
co-operation means anything, the case for the continuance 
and extension of such work as this is unanswerable, and it 


‘is incredible that the Dominion Ministers with whom the 


final decision lies should not see that. They are directly 
concerned, for if the Board is preserved, as it should bc, 
the relatively small expense involved must be shared 
equitably between the different parts of the Empire. 
The special reasons why this country for a time bore the 
whole burden no longer exist. At such a moment as 
this a special responsibility rests on them. It has been 
the pride, and to a large extent the just pride, of the 
British Commonwealth that it has laid before the world 
a model of what co-operation between self-governing 
States should be. It would be a strange irony if at the 
moment when all humanity is gathered in London to 
evolve methods of closer economic co-operation the 
Commonwealth should be assiduously employed in 
destroying an organization that in almost all its activities 
might be chosen as a pattern for the world. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S memoirs in the Telegraph 
have now reached the critical date of December, 

1916, when the writer succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime 
Minister. The evidence as to the detailed incidents in 
that painful contest is conflicting, as volumes dealing 
with it, like Mr. Spender’s and Lord Beaverbrook’s, 
demonstrate. Mr. Lloyd George’s description of the 
episode is singularly jejune, but at one point it makes 
the conflict of testimony worse than ever. The final 
break, it will be remembered, came on Monday, Decem- 
ber 4th. Mr. Asquith had seen Mr. Lloyd George on 
the Sunday afternoon (December 3rd), and everything 
seemed to have been arranged amicably. But on the 
Monday The Times, then owned by Lord Northcliffe, 
came out with a leader which represented the arrange- 
ment as shelving Mr. Asquith in all but name and 
giving the real power to Mr. Lloyd George as Chairman 
of the new War Committee. That made Mr. Asquith’s 
position impossible. It was understood that Mr. Lloyd 
George had seen Lord Northcliffe on the previous evening, 
and the obvious conclusions were drawn from the fact— 
if fact it was. Was it? Mr. Lloyd George states 
categorically in Wednesday’s Telegraph: ‘“ I had not 
seen any report [? reporter] of The Times, nor com- 
municated with the proprietor or editor of that paper 
either directly or indirectly.” Now Mr. Tom Clarke, 
in his My Northcliffe Diary, has this entry under date 
December 8rd, 1916: ‘“ The Chief [Lord Northcliffe] 
returned to town after visiting his mother in the country 
and at seven o’clock he was at the War Office with 
L. G.” (Lord Beaverbrook, in his Politicians and the War, 
mentions that Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe 
met both on the Friday and the Saturday). What did 
happen ? Did Lord Northcliffe go to the War Office on 
the Sunday evening and not see Mr. Lloyd George? Or 
is there some special saving virtue in the expression 
“communicate with”? Future historians will need 


to know. 
* ‘% * * 


Atmosphere always counts for something, and often for 
a good deal, at an international conference, and it is rather 
an unfair handicap to the delegates at South Kensington 
that pessimism about the outcome of their labours should 
be disseminated quite so industriously everywhere. The 
Conference may or may not succeed, but it is far too 
early yet for any gloomy declarations that it is bound to 
fail. Every conference must have its crisis—the patho- 
logy of them is as familiar as ABC to old habitués—and 
we have not even got to the first crisis yet. But a 
défaitiste attitude at the outset lowers the patient’s whole 
power of resistance. The Prime Minister’s possunt quia 
posse videntur note in his opening speech was manifestly 
the right one, and the best service anyone can do to the 
Conference is to keep on emphasizing it. 

* * * * 

All the same the strange position of the United States 
delegation does unquestionably complicate the position 
seriously. It is not merely a question of the inevitable 
American Constitution, which gives foreign diplomats 
access to a Secretary of State (or President) who has 
not the ultimate power and debars them from access to a 


Congress which has. In this case there is the further, and 


more delicate, complication arising from the tendency 
attributed to Mr. Roosevelt to carry the time-honoured 
doctrine of checks and balances into his personal relations, 
associating with his official nominees unofficial agents who 
communicate with him more intimately and freely. 
are the members of the famous Brains Trust, including 
Professor Raymond Moley, who is now on his way to this 


Such 


country. Professor Moley isan Assistant Seerctary of State, 
and as such a direct subordinate of Mr. Cordell Hull— 
particularly, it may be assumed, when he reaches 
Claridge’s Hotel. But at the same time he is in dircet 
contact with the President ; he comes here bringing the 
President’s instructions ; and he will shortly return to 
report to the President. Someone a little disturbed by 
Professor Moley’s isolationist trend observed that it was a 
good thing negatively that he should not be there—at 
Washington—and a good thing positively that he should 


be here—under Mr. Cordell Hull. Perhaps. 
* * * * 


It was no doubt about time for the Bishop of Durham 
to say something startling. Dr. Henson is normally a 
progressive thinker and the reactionary doctrines to 
which he has just committed himself do certainly startle; 
He was speaking of the possibility of applying vivisection 
to criminals who had been condemned to death ; and he 
made the amazing statement that ‘ in their case the issue 
of inherent human rights could not be raised, for these had 
already been cancelled.” Cancelled! Is personality 
destroyed because a person has committed a crime ? 
Dr. Henson not only ignores utterly the distinction 
between criminal law and ethical law, but even accord- 
ing to the less exalted standards of the former it is not 
true to say that a condemned man has no rights. I 
am not arguing about the propriety of vivisecting a 
human body whose owner may have been willing to 
offer it for scientific experiment. What I do denounce 
is the barbarous mediaeval conception of the nature of 
crime and the ethics of punishment so calmly set before 


us by a distinguished divine. 
* * * * 


Could anything be imagined more pitiable than the 
continued drift of the quarrel between this country 
and Russia? Here is a conference of which both the 
British Foreign Minister and the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
to say nothing of the British Prime Minister, are members. 
They meet in the lobbies. They meet on committces, 
Mr. Litvinoff goes to Windsor and is received (like other 
delegates) by the King. But does Sir John Simon say one 
word to Mr. Litvinoff, or Mr. Litvinoff one word to Sir 
John Simon, about the Moscow trial, or the embargo Great 
Britain declared as result of it, or the counter-embargo 
Russia declared as result of that? To the best of my 
knowledge, not one. Each, I suppose, is waiting for the 
other to begin. If so I can only hope there is some possible 
intermediary with sufficient public spirit to take an initia- 
tive in the matter and sufficient authority to make 
himself felt. I could suggest one or two, if necessary, 

* * ** * 

I am inclined to think that the popular view of Burne- 
Jones has been too much influenced by the fact that 
again and again he chose to use the same model and 
created the same long, pale, wistful face, so that today 
one oftens hears his work spoken of as “ anaemic.” 
The centenary exhibition of paintings and drawings 
at the Tate Gallery will afford an opportunity of studying 
as a whole the many sides of his work, and correcting a 
too limited impression. I thought that Mr. Baldwin 
struck exactly the right note in his appreciative address 
at the opening ceremony. As a boy he often visited 
his uncle, Burne-Jones, at the house at Rottingdean 
which he designed and decorated. In the same village he 
also saw much of his cousin, Mr. Kipling, who lived 
there for many years. In the church there is a Burne- 
Jones window. But I suppose there are more church 
windows in various parts of the country by Burne-Jones 
than by any other well-known painter. JANUS, 
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Debtors 


in Gaol 


By R. C. K. Ensor. 


NE must welcome the decision of the Home Secretary 
(announced by Mr. Hacking in Parliament) to 
appoint a Departmental Committee which will consider 
the subject of imprisonments ordered by police courts 
for non-payment of fines or of debts. This does not 
cover those ordered by County Courts, which in some 
ways peculiarly invite objection ; but it can hardly fail 
to open up the whole topic. Many people, perhaps 
most, suppose that imprisonment for debt no longer 
exists—that the Debtors’ Act of 1869 abolished it. So 
it did to a very large extent. The Vicar of Wakefield’s 
swift passage to gaol, or the long sojourn of Little 
Dorrit’s father in the Marshalsea, are not incidents 
which could occur today in a novel of contemporary life. 
Miseries like those which B. R. Haydon poured out to 
Sir Walter Scott from the King’s Bench prison, have long 
ceased to be within the normal purview of struggling 
artists and men of letters. Perhaps we do not always 
sufliciently remind ourselves what an immense contri- 
bution the change has made towards the humanization of 
middle-class life. And yet, lower down in_ society, 
thousands of people (25,773 in 1930) go to gaol every 
year for non-payment of money due from them on one 
ground or another. They are poor people, and the 
debts or fines in question are small, and few think about 
the matter, save the courts, which have to order their 
imprisonment, and the prison oflicials, who have to carry 
it out. But nobody pretends that any part of the system 
is ideal; though two Commissions, which examined the 
debt side in 1894 and 1909, approved of it faute de mieua, 
The grounds of imprisonment which will come within 
the new Committee’s reference covered in 1930 some 
21,394 persons, or rather over 82 per cent. of the grand 
total given above. Of these considerably over half 
(some 12,497) were sent to prison because they did not 
or could not avail themselves of the option to pay a 
fine for a small offence. Another large body (6,778) 
were men imprisoned for not paying weekly sums due 
to women—ceither wives, from whom they had been 
legally separated, or the mothers of illegitimate children, 
for whose support they had been adjudged liable. The 
relatively small remainder (2,119) were committed for 
non-payment of rates and taxes. Now, unlike the 
imprisonments for debt which County Courts order, 
these police-court imprisonments have one stubborn 
feature in common. You cannot stop them unless you 
find effective substitutes. The debts dealt with in 
County Courts are debts incurred by voluntary contract, 
If you did not enforce their payment by imprisonment, 
nothing would happen except that such contracts would 


not in future be made; in other words, the practice of 


selling goods to poor people by weekly instalments 
would come to an end. Whether that would be a good 
thing, may be debated. But at all events Sir Edward 
Parry and the other advocates of abolishing county- 
court imprisonment for debt have argued quite frankly 
on the assumption that it would. So far, they say, 
from prison being here the condition, however much 
regretted, of something necessary or desirable, it actually 
serves to keep alive an unnecessary and undesirable 
trading system. 

But in the police court it is impossibie to argue like 
that. Take the women whose separated husbands or 
alienated lovers owe them money under maintenance or 
bastardy orders. The payment of these pitiful necessi- 
ties, often wilfully held back by spiteful men, cannot be 
left unenforeed. If prison did not hang over the men’s 


heads, the majority of such women would, as things are, 
be left penniless. So, again, rates and taxes must be 
forthcoming. You cannot merely let the defaulter off. 
I think the same logic applies quite as strongly to the 
question of fines. Consider what they are for. They 
are for infractions of one or other of the ever-multiplying 
rules which safeguard us in daily life. Some people, 
of course, think we have too many laws and by-laws, 
and talk of “ over-regulation ’’ ; but I suggest that that 
is not a practical view. The plain truth is, that progress 
in the public health, the decency, the humanity, and the 
amenity of our urbanized civilization depends absolutely 
upon our causing everyone (and not merely the good 
citizens who respond to educational appeals) to do (or 
abstain from) a great number of small acts. Experience 
has proved that this can be achieved by penalties, and 
in no other way. Today, so far from requiring fewer 
prosecutions and fines, there are many directions in 
which every reformer must desire more. And they must 
be effective. It is puerile to suggest that you can solve 
the problem by lowering fines to figures which offenders 
will not mind paying. 

Our task, then, if we want to avoid imprisoning, 
is to find some other way of getting moneys paid. I 
suggest that there is an obvious one, which modern 
developments have rendered feasible; and that if 
the coming Committee searches till doomsday, it wilt 
never find another. That way is to deduct weekly 
payments at the source—i.e., from wages or the dole. 
The key to carrying it out is the unemployment insurance 
card. The worker, against whom an order for payment 
is made in a police court, would have to produce his 
card, and the court would stamp on it a statement that a 
named amount must be deducted on each of so many 
dated weeks. Another card must be supplied, to which 
stamps for the payments can be aflixed by the employer 
or the exchange. In regard to fines this would work 
very simply. A man who has been drunk and disorderly 
or has neglected to light his bicycle lamp, or a youth who 
has committed some act of petty hooliganism or vandalism 
instead of being fined 15s. or 10s. and going to prison if he 
does not pay it, would during 6 or 4 weeks have 2s. 6d 
a week deducted willy-nilly from his wage or dole. As 
a deterrent it would be equally effective, and the great 
evil of imprisonment would be avoided. Nor need the 
system prejudice the worker in his employment, since 
there would be nothing on the card to let the employer 
know whether the offence punished carried any stigma. 

This method could almost as simply be adopted for 
non-payment of rates. Payments under affiliation or 
separation orders present greater complications, since 
they run on for many years, and the notice to the employer 
would have to be repeated on every new insurance card 
throughout that period. But that is not an insoluble 
problem. A more serious point is, that not everybody 
who is convicted will be entitled to an insurance ecard. 
Presumably, however, the legislation now deferred till 
next year will bring all employees at wages or modest 
salaries under insurance. That will leave outside our 
scope only persons who are self-employed. For them I 
see nothing at present but to retain their liability to 
imprisonment, subject to the same account being taken 
of their means as hitherto. There are few of them who 
could not well pay if they would; and for those not 
uncommon cases, where a-spiteful man has deliberately 
made himself unable to pay a woman the money due to 
her, I incline to think that prison is thoroughly deserved, 
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What Soviet 


By WALTER 


HE fear of war has hecome almost an obsession in 
Soviet Russia ; there is a nightmare quality about 

it. like dread of the dark or ghosts in a lonely house, 
and it was said of the former Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs. Chicherin, that every night he looked under 
the bed expecting to find a British soldier waiting to 
leap upon him. Instead of decreasing with time and 
the growth of Soviet strength, this war-fear has persisted, 
and if anything become deeper and more acute. Whether 
justified or not, there can be no question that today 
it is so real and universal in the U.S.S.R. as to be an 
important factor in external and internal policy. The 
Five-Year Plan itself. for instance, was thrown badly 
out of gear by the decision to create new metallurgic 
and industrial beyond the Urals in’ Western 
Siberia, that is, to locate the centre of national defence 
in the geographic centre of the Union, in a virtually 
impregnable position. The old industrial bases, Lenin- 
grad and the Donetz basin, are so to speak “* under 
of a possible attack. while Moscow. Rostoff 
and the Caucasian oil-fields can casily be assailed by 
But Sverdlovsk. Kuznets, Magnitogorsk, 
and the other new strongholds of industry that are rising 
like mushrooms on the Siberian steppe, are beyond the 


hases 


‘ 


the gun” 


hostile aircraft. 


range of any invasion, From a strictly economic stand- 
point Magnitogorsk may be rated a blunder, but strategic- 
ally its position is superb, and TL am convinced that 
many of the difliculties of the Five-Year Plan and the 
terrific strain it put upon Soviet transport and the 
national nerves and energy were due to the sudden 
realization in the late summer of 1931 that the dreaded 
bogey had assumed material shape in the Far East, 
that the impregnable * industrial fortresses ~~ of Western 
Siberia must be constructed at all costs, and without 
delay. 

I have used the words nightmare and bogey deliber- 
ately because it is my opinion that the Soviet war-seare, 
although not devoid of logical foundations, is exaggerated. 
Which, of course, does not affect the reality of its 
existence or its importance as a factor in external and 
internal policy. What a man believes is the motive of 
his actions, irrespective of whether the belief in question 
be false or true. What, then, exactly does the Soviet 
fear? In its final analysis nothing short of a new 
military intervention, a combined onslaught of world 
Capitalism upon the “* Socialist Fatherland.” The Soviet 
fears that such an onslaught might begin with the attack 
of one country, Japan for instance, or Poland, but that it 
would be speedily followed by such genera! hostile measures 
asa naval or territorial blockade, which in turn would lead 
to direct aggression in the form of armed landings or air 
raids at exposed points. Simultancously there exists ° 


another fear, that ‘ Intervention ” might begin with 
a general economic boycott which would develop 


into a strict blockade and thus again lead to active 
hostilities. 

It will be noted that in both these eases the Soviet 
fears a combined or generalized form of hostile action, 
and it is here that the secret of its “fear-neurosis”’ must 
Freudian metaphor, the fear 
complex from which this young republic suffers is the 
product of an infantile experience, to wit, the period of 
foreign intervention as it is called here, when the country 
was invaded by armed forces of Britain, France, the 
United States and Japan, when the Czecho-Slovak 
prisoners were organized against the Revolution in 
Siberia, and material ‘ given 


be sought. To use a 


‘aid and comfort”? were 
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Russia Fears 

Dunanry. Moscow, June 15th. 
to anti-Bolshevik generals and other “ hostile elements” 
wherever’ they appeared. In addition it must be 
remembered that the Bolsheviks are inspired by a 
number of dogmas which they believe with religious 
fanaticism, such as the inevitable suceess of Socialism 
and the downfall of Capitalism, and that Capitalist 
economic rivalry must lead to war, and, more lately, 
that war is the only issue from the existing world 
depression. With such beliefs it is only natural—it 
is more than natural, it is absolutely certain—that the 
Bolsheviks should expect capitalism, in its own defence, 
to attempt to strangle its rival before the latter has 
grown to full stature, that is, before it is too strong to be 
strangled. 

There remains a third reason for Bolshevik fears, 
which is somewhat less solid and ‘ respectable ” than the 
other two, but hardly less natural or real. I refer to 
the continued use of the “ war danger” as a stimulus 
to effort by the Soviet masses. The cry “ Make haste, 
make haste, the foe is at our gates’ has been used, I 
might almost say deliberately, to drive and spur the 
Russian people through the prodigious efforts of the 
Five-Year Plan, and the even more onerous upheaval of 
agrarian life involved by (the policy of) Collectivization. 
As a foreign observer of Soviet affairs during the past 
twelve years I can say that this cry has been raised 
continuously, often indeed with apparent justification, 
but on the other occasions when its purpose seemed 
rather that of propaganda. The fact that it was raised 
so incessantly produced a logical result. Those who 
cried ‘“* wolf,” whether the wolf was there or not, and 
went on crying wolf day in and day out, finally came to 
believe the wolf was really there, always. 

It need scarcely be said that the Soviet leaders would 
indignantly deny these implications of neurosis or self- 
hypnotism or indeed of any unreality in their fears, no 
Jess indignantly than they have in the past denied any 
insinuation that they were using the war-seare for internal 
propagandist purposes. They can back their denials 
with hard facts and cogent instances. In every great 
country in the world they see groups, some smaller, 
some larger, but all possessing great influence, who have 
never ceased their determined hostility to the Soviet 
Union. In every general staff Moscow hears there are 
plans for the combined onslaught upon the U.S.S.R. 
which are only waiting a favourable moment to be put 
into action. The Bolsheviks point to the persistent 
hostility of Britain, to her traditional anti-Russian 
policy of the past hundred years, now sharpened by 
fears of Soviet influence in the Near, Middle and Far 
Kast, where the old English distrust of “‘ the Bear that 
walks like a Man” has been strengthened tenfold by 
the Soviet doctrine of freedom and_ self-determination 
for the subject or semi-colonial peoples of Asia. From 
the Golden Horn to Ceylon, Shanghai, and 'Tientsin, 
the Soviet hand of the British  Intelli- 
gence Service in every action that tends to hamper 
Russian interests or diminish Russian prestige. The 
Ottawa agreement, Britain’s hasty application of the 


sees. the 


trade embargo, the bellicose utterances of Japanese 
militarists, even the recent Four Power Pact itself, 


with its implied threat of a Fascist anti-Soviet com- 
bination—all serve to justify Soviet fears. The Bol- 
sheviks may be wrong in attributing a single directive 
intelligence to Capitalism, or in supposing, as they do 
suppose, that wherever, or between whom, war might 
begin in Europe it would end by a combined onslaught 
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on the U.S.S.R. They may exaggerate their own 
successes and the.envy with which their progress is 
regarded by the capitalist world, which, as far as I could 
find in a recent six weeks’ tour of Europe, widely believes 
that conditions in the Soviet Union are deplorable if 
not desperate for 95 per cent. of its population. On 


the other hand, the Bolsheviks have proved themselves 
shrewd and realist statesmen, and it is hard to say 
that their judgement of foreign affairs and of the possi- 
bility of combined action against them is either unsound 
or warped by their own consciousness and circumstances 
as a single Marxist State in a Capitalist world. 


The Case For Voluntary Hospitals 


By Eric Pearce Gouwp, F.R.C.S. 


[dn article on “ The Case for State Hospitals,” by Dr. Somerville Hastings, appeared in last week's Specrstor.] 


T is perhaps difficult for those who have not been 
brought into close contact with one or other of the 
Voluntary Hospitals to realize the full importance of the 
place occupied by these institutions in the medical 
service of the country. The name ‘ Voluntary ” was 
first given to them to indicate that their financial support 
‘ame from donations voluntarily given by charitable 
persons, to distinguish them from those hospitals, mental, 
fever and poor-law, supported by the rates. Some 
would suggest that in these days when, at any rate in 
the London area, over a third of the annual income of 
Voluntary Hospitals is provided by payments made by or 
on behalf of patients, they have lost their claim to be 
regarded as charitable institutions for the free treatment 
of the sick poor, and that their survival on present lines 
only results in a duplicated hospital service, a foolish 
duplication now that the rate-supported hospitals are 
co-ordinated under the control of the County Councils. 

Such a suggestion loses sight of the fact that two- 
thirds of the annual income still does come from the 
original sources, endowments, donations and_ legacies, 
together with all the capital moneys with which additions 
and re-equipment are financed, and that in spite of 
apparently endless and despairing public appeals and 
charitable efforts of all kinds, the total money at the 
disposal of these hospitals is almost keeping pace with 
their needs. To take London again as an _ instance, 
enough money has been raised since 1927 to add 1,750 
more beds to the Voluntary Hospitals, many of which in 
the same period have carried out big schemes of re- 
building or modernizing, and that, so far from there being 
an annual total deficit, the last five years have shown a 
surplus each year. From a purely financial point of 
view, therefore, it hardly looks as if the Voluntary 
Hospitals System is in imminent danger. 

It is an amazing fact that, in spite of the ever-increasing 
calls upon charitable purses, the growing cost of up-to-date 
methods of treatment and the absolute necessity for the 
re-conditioning of buildings that may be anything up to 
two hundred years old, the public has continued to 
support these hospitals so magnificently that they 
maintain today a standard of comfort for their patients 
and efficiency in their treatment, which is alike the goal 
and the envy of those responsible for the so-called State 
Hospitals, 

Those who would hasten to scrap the Voluntary 
Hospitals or hand them over to the County Councils 
lose sight also of the second claim they have upon the 
description ‘* Voluntary,” and the immense importance 
of this side of the question to the public at large. The 
Medical Officers in charge of the patients in the State 
Hospitals are whole-time salaried officers. The patients 
of the Voluntary Hospitals are under the care of the 
members of an honorary, 7.e. unpaid, staff. Each 
member of this staff has his specialized duties in the 
hospital and has earned his election to the staff by 
years of strenuous post-graduate training in one particular 
line of practice. It is these men who form the body of 


* Specialists” in the profession, physicians, surgeons, 
gynaecologists, dermatologists and so on. 

It thus appears that the hospitals founded primarily 
for the in-patient treatment of the sick poor have become 
the means whereby specialization in the medical pro- 
fession in this country has been developed upon sound 
lines. There is no question that, so long as a staff 
appointment of this kind remains an essential step 
towards professional recognition as a Specialist, young 
doctors with ambition will continue to prepare them- 
selves for their life-work by years of intensive post- 
graduate training in order to acquire this status. But, 
if the public as a whole is to reap the benefit of this 
careful preparation and selection of Specialists, it is 
clear that these hospital appointments must 
of the present part-time and honorary nature, so that 
the Specialists’ services are also available for consulta- 
tions upon and the treatment of private patients. 


remain 


The Voluntary Hospitals can claim, therefore, that 
they set today the standard of hospital comfort and 
elliciency, and moreover are an essential feature in 
the existing grading of the medical profession. The 
third claim that they are entitled to make is that they 
are the vital centres of medical education. In_ post- 
graduate medical education every Voluntary Hospital 
has a share, for they all afford experience of the highest 
practical educational value to the continuous stream of 
young medical graduates who serve for a term within 
their house-physicians 
before they start in practice. The 
more specialized Voluntary Hospitals are the recognized 
places of post-graduate study for those desiring to take 
up some special line of practice. The so-called general 
teaching hospitals are the centres of the undergraduate 


walls as house-surgeons and 


private general 


training of all medical students. 

It is difficult to epitomize all the mutual advantages 
which have resulted from this association of a Voluntary 
Hospital and a Medical School. These points at least 
must be mentioned. Both the in and out-patients are 
safeguarded from any slipshod or thoughtless investiga- 
tion and treatment by the fact that those in medical 
charge of them are working under the critical eyes of a 
body of students. An active teacher of a science which 
is always advancing, as is the science of medicine. is 
inevitably to some extent a researcher. The teaching 
function of these Voluntary Hospitals has made them, 
therefore, also the centres of medical research. Research 
is also a function of the scientifie:departments of which 
the attached Medical School is composed, and the 
patients in the hospital are the first to reap the benefit 
of such scientific research as is of direct clinical value. 

Finally, medicine being an art as well as a science, 
there is a real value in clinical teaching being given by 
men who are also in active practice outside the hospital, 
meeting daily with all those factors of much weight which 
differentiate a sick member of a household from a “ case 
in the ward.” No medical man who has had the expe- 
rience as a student of learning the practice of his pro- 
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fession from men who combined a wide knowledge of 
human nature acquired from contact with the sick of all 
social grades, with absolute freedom to give to their 
hospital patients not the treatment the patients could 
afford, but the best their skill and the resources of the 
hospital provided, will readily see his sons robbed of a 
similar training. A radical change in the management of 
the teaching hospitals threatens such a risk. 

Compelling financial considerations. alone would 
justify upsetting a system proved by long experience to 
serve not alone the best interests of the hospital patients, 
but the medical profession as a whole and through them 


the entire population. The present condition of oyr 
State Hospitals suggests that money is for them a major 
problem and they cannot even run into debt. Their im. 
provement or extension has to wait until the funds are 
voted. How different the tradition of the Voluntary 
Hospitals! Efficiency in the eyes of those who manage 
them comes first. To maintain it, the outlay is first 
approved and then the money to pay for it is sought, 
A full appreciation of their true place in the Nation’s 
Medical Service must approve this attitude, and this 
approval may be expected to prolong indefinitely both 
their financial solvency and their beneficent work. 


Mapping Trade Channels 


By Puitie JorpDan. 


1930 the Government of the United States of 
America took the first Census of Distribution. That 
its example will eventually be followed in this country is 
now inevitable: and every intelligent business man in 
the community hopes it will be followed very soon. But 
both the idea and the process are as yet unfamiliar in this 
country. What, in fact, is a Census of Distribution and 
why do we need one? Before answering that it is 
necessary to go a step further back. The distributive 
structure of thirty years ago was a “ take it or leave it ” 
structure. If the customer could not find what he 
wanted in a shop he had to go without it. In course 
of time the shop-keeper gained a fairly accurate picture 
of his locality’s requirements, and was consequently able 
to establish regular orders with a wholesaler, who, in his 
turn, could form a sufliciently accurate estimate of the 
quantities of products required by the retailers he supplied. 
The wholesaler therefore contracted with a series of 
manufacturers for the supplies which he regularly needed. 
The manufacturer in his turn was thus able to plan his 
requirements ahead of time and to estimate for the 
adequate provision of labour, finance and plant. 

The general use of the telephone, the motor-car and 
the rapid expansion of inter-urban rail transport, com- 
bined with a wider distribution of newspapers, changed 
the buying habits of the community in a few years. The 
phenomenal growth of Press advertising, the cinema, and 
finally the wireless completed an economic revolution 
whose advent has been unmarked in social history. The 
consumer, become at once more sensitive to style and 
fashion, and enjoying (owing to this wider distribution) 
a higher standard of life than ever before, was no longer 
content with the “ take it or leave it” retail policy of a 
few years earlicr. He (or she) was suddenly placed in a 
position where a multiplicity of goods was offered, and 
where custom was solicited with all the arts and the wiles 
of trained and competent salesmen and advertising 
experts. 

But with these expanding markets came insecurity to 
the manufacturer. The intense competition for volume 
of sales lead gradually to the practical elimination of the 
wholesaler, whose costs had thus no longer to be embodied 
in the eventual retail price. Swift and punctual delivery 
made advance buying less necessary, with the consequence 
that the manufacturer was no longer able to plan far 
ahead. True, the chain and department stores, now an 
economic eternity, were able to minimize this “hand to 
mouth ” planning, for their purchases in ever-increasing 
bulk assure the manufacturer of some future sales, and 
thus enable him to plan his financial and labour pro- 
grammes without complete insecurity or complete igno- 
rance of the future. 

As result of these developments « study of potential 
markets has become the first necessity of the manufac- 


turer. It is almost certain that the first to realize this 
necessity were the public services—gas, water, electricity 
—to which a knowledge of the requirements of the con- 
sumer was of vital importance. It was essential for them 
to know where probable customers lived, what incomes 
they had and what their requirements were likely to be, 
before ever they could put in hand the necessary opera- 
tions for supplying such wants on an economically sound 
basis. But manufacturers and producers on a national 
seale also soon found that the financial benefits of mass 
production could not be passed on unless they were able 
to make an accurate study of consumers’ requirements, 
for the whole basis of initiative had been changed by 
advertising. The consumer now bought what he wanted, 
and the manufacturer took infinite pains to ascertain 
what he wanted before installing the plant that would 
eventually turn out acceptable goods. 

The intense competition thus engendered has made it 
impossible for the manufacturer to plan ahead unless he 
has more or less accurate knowledge of how much of his 
product will be bought in cach locality ; what is the most 
economical way of introducing it to that locality, and 
what is the cheapest way of letting all potential customers 
know that it is on sale near their homes. Such informa- 
tion is not readily available in this country. Only the 
manufacturer with large resources is able thoroughly to 
investigate his potential market, and though a large 
number of advertising agencies maintain a research de- 
partment it is no underestimate to say that only three of 
them really understand the engine which they have 
created, 

Since, however, no accurate information is to be 
obtained about the retail outlets in the country, infinite 
pains are taken to ensure that the product itself shall 
meet with the approval of the consumer. Hordes of in- 
vestigating panels swarm the country asking bewildered 
housewives what sometimes appear to be, and often are, 
irrelevant questions. ‘* How many valves would you 
like in a wireless set?” ‘Does your husband shave 
himself?” ‘ Do you buy his blades or does he?” ‘* Do 
you like chocolate to be dark or light ?” ‘* What powder 
do you use?” “And why?” ‘ Do you shop at Wool- 
worths ?” ‘‘ What quality do you most demand in a 
silk stocking?” ‘‘ What is the ideal size of a refrige- 
rator ?”’ The list is endless ; the willingness with which 
the replies are given, touching. 

But such knowledge, useful as it is to the producer, is 
only half the distributor's battle. To distribute as eco- 
nomically as possible is now the manufacturer’s primary 
need, and this he is unable to do without the information 
which a Census of Distribution would provide. He has 
already reached the stage when he knows that, for 
example, he is doing 90 per cent. of his business with only 
45 per cent. of his customers, and that therefore it does 
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not pay him to deal with the other 55 per cent. of them ; 
but such information is not enough. 

If security in manufacture, with its consequent healthy 
reactions on the labour and financial markets, is to be 
obtained, the Census is essential. The wealth, turnover 
and potentialities of each and every locality, and therefore 
of the entire country, is now our urgent requirement, 
Knowledge of the number of retail shops in the country 
and the commodities they sell is the vital necessity of the 
manufacturer, and it is a proper function of the Govern- 
ment to make such knowledge available. That view, at 
any rate, is taken in America, for the United States Gov- 
ernment undertook the compilation of a Census of Dis- 
tribution in 1980, and the International Management 
Institute* at Geneva has just published a constructive 
and highly valuable report on the methods followed. 
Every retail outlet in the country was covered during the 
“+ The United States Census of Distribution, 1930. (International 


Management Committee, 2 Boulevard du Thédtre, Geneva. 
2 Swiss Francs.) 





Feather 


investigation, whose total cost was only 4,500,000 
dollars.. The resultant information, much of which is 
still being published, has been of incalculable value to 
manufacturers in the lighter industries. In this country, 
where problems of distribution are as acute as those in the 
United States, despite the shorter distances between 
factory and consumer, such a census would do much to 
ease the present position, for it would enable manufac- 
turers to plan ahead and thus to give a new security to 
the supplier of raw material. 

There are signs that the demand for such a census are 
growing. From the experiments made in America we 
have much to learn, as we have much to learn from the 
way in which the idea was commended to the not too 
willing retailer, who was, however, eventually and 
rightly persuaded that to disclose the information for 
which he was asked would eventually be for his own 
great benefit. The cost would be relatively small. 
Probably £100,000 would adequately cover all expenses, 
for much private preparatory work has been done already. 


Brooms 


By JAN STRUTHER. 


T was obvious, from the moment when he shuffled 
round the corner into the Square, that he would 
leave it without having sold a single broom; and I felt, 
as I watched him from my window, that sinking of the 
heart, that small embarrassed misery which you feel 
when you see a grown-up about to play a practical joke 
on a child, or when there is a little man at a party whose 
card tricks do not quite come off. 

He evidently had not the faintest idea of how to sell 
feather brooms, or anything else. Salesmanship, that 
widely studied art, was a closed book to him, and he did 
not even seem to have common sense to fall back upon, 
For one thing, he made no noise. The people who come 
to sell things in the Square are divided into three classes : 
those who stand in the road and cry their wares, those 
who knock timidly at the door and pitch hard-luck stories 
to the parlourmaid, and those who ring the bell briskly 
and ask to see the lady-of-the-house. The first class sell, 
roughly speaking, logs, muffins and strawberries ; the 
second, bootlaces, buttons, hairy writing-pads and hand- 
made lace of distressing design; the third, water- 
softeners and labour-saving appliances, Class I are 
legitimate and useful traders, who make no demands 
upon your time or your emotions ; either you want logs, 
in which case you shout “* Hi!’ or else you have plenty, 
in which case you wait, partially deafened, until their 
uncouth but exciting roars have left the Square. Class II 
are more difficult to deal with, because they hit you below 
the belt ; somehow you never scem to have just run out 
of hand-made lace, and you generally salve your con- 
science by parting with your favourite pair of old shoes — 
which you would have gone on wearing for years— for the 
benefit of their youngest daughter, who happens (they 
say, after a rapid and expert glance at your own feet) to 
take size three-and-a-half. 
saries of the Tempter, wasters of time and wreckers of 
content. The only way to get rid of them is to keep a 
permanent case of scarlet fever in the house—and even 
then some of them have had it. 

But the old man with the feather brooms did not fit 
into any of these categories. He did not shout “* Fine 
broom—O!” or any inarticulate corruption of the old 
cry. He did not ring at a single bell, or even clamber down 
the steep area steps to tap at kitchen windows, He just 
pottered very slowly round the Square, pausing uncer- 
tainly every few yards and gazing up at cach house in 


Class IIL are vermin, emis- 


turn, as though by the mere power of thought he could 
induce the occupants to become broom-conscious. But 
his will-power was evidently as weak and bleary as his 
eyes; too weak, at any rate to pierce the well-knit 
brickwork, the prim, trim stucco of Syeamore Square : 
for nobody took any notice of him at all. Occasionally 
a lady-of-the-house would shut her front door behind her, 
pause for a moment on the step to draw on her gloves and 
taste the fresh morning air, and then, with delicate 
leisured assurance, walk away up the Square to do her 
morning’s shopping in the King’s Road. With unfailing 
regularity the old man missed his chance. All he did 
was to stand there as dumb as a lamp-post, making a 
small ineffective gesture with his unwieldy handful of 
brooms. It was not surprising that the lady-of-the- 
house, at best, walked on without noticing him and, at 
worst, drew perceptibly aside. And when she had gone 
past he would blink resignedly and move on a few steps 
further to stare at the next house. 

My mind was exasperated and my heart wrung. Work 
became impossible. I put down my pen and marched 
out into the Square. There was, I felt, nothing in life I 
wanted less at that moment than a new feather broom. 
Still, they could not cost more than a shilling, and that 
seemed a small price to pay for an eased conscience. 

* Here!” I called out. His face lit up hopefully as he 
shambled towards me. ** How much ?” 

Free-and-six the short.” 
* Surely that’s an awful 


* Kive-and-six the long’ns. 

** Good lord,” I said, aghast. 
lot, isn’t it?” 

** Ever tried to buy one in a shop, lady ? ” 

** No,” I admitted rashly. 

* Ar,” said the old man, and left it at that. 

* Well, I'm sorry,” I said, * but I really can’t afford 
to buy one.” I expected pleading, protestation, possibly 
a drop in price. 
sigh, picked up his brooms and began to move away. 


Instead, he gave an almost inaudible 


Against such humility —or was it, after all, such pride ?— 
I was defenccless. 

* Look here,’ I said, ** you can give me a three-and- 
sixpenny.” 

He turned, handed me one of the shorter brooms and 
pushed the money with gnarled fingers into some un- 
speakable recess of his clothing. 


* You won't regret it, lady,” he said simply. “ It's a 
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nice straight bit o° cane, and the turkey fevvers is from 
Norwich, in Norfolk. I always makes ‘em to last.” 

“You make them ?” I said, surprised at the contrast 
between his own unsavoury person and the spruce beauty 
of his wares, all shining bamboo and nodding plumes, 
with pieces of scarlet leather to hide the binding. 

“ Yus, lady,” he said. ‘* Wiv my pore old rheumaticky 
lingers.” He held out a dirty. shrivelled claw. Somehow 
this. his only attempt at deliberate pathos, was the most 
heartrending thing of all. That he should be so pitiful 
an object was bad cnough: that he should be conscious 
of it was unbearable. I said good-bye rather curtly and 
went indoors. But he kept coming between me and my 
thoughts, and after a few minutes I had to go to the 
window and look at him again. 

By this time he had reached the Barringtons’ house, 
three doors away. The Barrington pram, as usual. was 
strapped to the area railings, and the Barrington baby 
was having its morning yell. Mrs. Barrington is one of 
those modern young mothers who hold that the time- 
honoured practice of pram-jiggling is bad for a baby’s 
nerves. Grown-ups, it appears, have none. So Timothy 
Barrington goes purple in the face from ten-thirty to ten- 
forty-five every morning, and if we don’t like it we can 
always shut our windows. ‘The old man with the brooms 
was standing by the pram looking down at the baby’s 
contorted face and whirling fists, 
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“ Oy,” I heard him say through the din. ‘‘ Oy-oy-oy, 
Wassa matter?” The Barrington baby went on yelling, 
The old man, who had never heard of modern mother- 
craft, glanced inquiringly at the front door, but nobody 
came. So he took out one of his brooms and tickled the 
baby’s face with it. The effeet was magical. The yelling 
stopped at once, was followed by a few hysterical hiccups 
and then by an unmistakable crow. Two starfish-like 
hands and two woollen-booted fect shot simultancously 
into the air towards the soft waving feathers. 

* Thass better,” said the old man. ‘‘ Oy-oy-oy. Thass 
better.” He grinned toothlessly at the baby, and the 
baby grinned toothlessly back at him. Again he tickled 
it ; again it crowed with delight. But at this moment 
the Barrington front door opened and the Barrington 
Nannie appeared— puzzled, no doubt, by the untimely 
cessation of the morning vell. 

“My precious lamb!” she cried, flew down the steps 
like an avenging whirlwind and snatched up the baby in 
her arms. 

* You be off,” she said sharply. “ Pushing your dirty 
feathers in the child’s face. Ive a good mind to send for 
the police.” The baby began howling again as she bore 
it off into the house. 

His one success over, the old man shouldered his brooms 
again and trailed away up the Square. His broken boots 
moved over the flagstones like two misshapen toads, 


History in Stone 


By rue Bisnoe oF PLyMoutni. 


URING the next week the Diocese of Exeter will 
be commemorating the cight-hundredth anni- 
versary of the consecration of the Norman Cathedral 
begun by Bishop William of Warelwast. Such com- 
memorations are of more than merely ecclesiastical 
interest, for the Cathedral of a city, like the Parish 
Church of a village, is a witness to the continuity that, 
under all the changes of history, links the generations 
together and carries forward the traditions and memories 
of the past to enrich the life of the present. 

In the year 1050 the Bishopric of Devon and Cornwall 
was moved from Crediton to Exeter and the Lotharingian 
Leofric was enthroned as the first Bishop of Exeter. 
But it was not till 1117 that William, the third Bishop 
and a nephew of the Conqueror, set about the building 
of a new Cathedral west of the existing church. 

When Exeter became a Cathedral city it had already 
had a continuous life of nearly a thousand vears, as a 
Celtic settlement, a Roman fortress, and an Anglo-Saxon 
stronghold. It is *“* the one great English city which has, 
in a more marked way than any other, kept its unbroken 
being and its unbroken position throughout all ¢ 
Till the rise of Bristol Exeter ranked as the fourth among 
English cities, only yielding pride of place to London, 
York and Winchester. 

The history of Exeter revolved around three centres. 
The Conqueror’s great Castle of Rougemont dominated 
its military life, while the civic life of the city found its 
centre in the Guildhall. The great Cathedral of St. Peter, 
the close of which was walled in by royal permission in the 
thirteenth century, controlled the religious life of Exeter, 
but never claimed or exercised the kind of overlordship 
that hampered the growth of civie liberty in some other 
Cathedral cities. 

Nearly a hundred vears were spent in completing 
Warcelwast’s Norman Cathedral, and it was almost en- 
tirely reconstructed by the great builder-bishops of the 
thirteenth century —Bronescombe, Quivel, Bytton, Sta- 
pleton, Grandisson and Brantyngham. But except the 
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two Norman towers, incorporated as transepts, hardly 
any traces of the Cathedral remain today. 
Exeter was fortunate in its mediaeval Bishops, though 
their preoccupation with offices of State led, after the 
fourteenth century, to the undesirable habit of hiring 
vagrant Irish Bishops to carry on the work of the Diocese. 

As the greatest fortified city in the West, Exeter was 
inevitably involved in any civil wars that disturbed the 
peace of the realm. King Stephen’s expulsion of Earl 
Baldwin from Rougemont Castle in 1136 was the opening 
episode of nineteen years of civil war. The next notable 
royal visit was that of Edward [ in 1285, when he held 
his Parliamentum in the city. During the Wars of the 
Roses, Exeter was more than once besieged, the chicf 
object of the citizens being apparently to avoid the 
danger of being on the losing side. The visit of Richard IIT, 
and his alarm on hearing the ill-omened name of Rouge- 
mont, is recorded in Shakespeare. 

Except for the destruction of the great Reredos by 
Dean Simon Haynes, the Cathedral suffered no material 
damage in the Reformation period. But Exeter was 
besieged for a month in 1549 by the Cornish “ rebels ” 
reinforced by a contingent of Devonian sympathizers. 
The Rising had something of the character of a crusade 
for the Old Faith, and if Exeter had been captured, the 
Government might have been confronted with a very 
grave situation. The relief of the city by Lord Russell 
was commemorated for two hundred years by an annual 
sermon on August 6th, attended by the Mayor and other 
civic authorities. 

During the Elizabethan period the centre of interest of 
Devonshire local history shifts to the seaport towns, but 
in the Stuart period Exeter becomes once more the focus 
of Devonian life. At the outset of the Civil War the city 
surrendered to Prince Maurice, and remained the chief 
royalist stronghold in the West till the final collapse of 
the royal cause in 1646, when it surrendered to Fairfax 
after a short siege. A pathetic interest attaches to the 
font in the Cathedral, which was specially made for the 
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baptism of Charles’s daughter Henrietta, who was born 
in Exeter in 1644, © Within a fortnight Queen Henrietta 
Maria was obliged to flee to France, leaving her infant 
daughter to the care of the citizens of Exeter. 

During the Commonwealth period the Cathedral 
suffered much injury. The Lady Chapel was turned into 
a Library, and the Cloister pulled down to leave room for 
a serge market. The organ was destroyed, and the 
Cathedral divided by a brick wall into East Peter’s, which 
was allotted to the Independents, and West Peter's, where 
the Presbyterians held their services till the Restoration 
brought this arrangement to an end. 

The later history of Exeter is chiefly of local interest. 
The Bishops of the Hanoverian period were respectable, 
but for the most part undistinguished. The misappropria- 
tions of the Reformation period had left the see of 
Exeter so poor that it was generally regarded as merely 
a stepping-stone to some more lucrative Bishopric. The 
modern history of the Diocese begins with Henry Phill- 
potts, whose long episcopate of thirty-eight years (1831- 
69) recalls the even longer episcopate of Bishop Grandisson 
(1829-69). Both in his energetic administration and in 
his litigious and masterful habit of mind, Phillpotts was 
akin to his great predecessor. The episcopate of Dr. 
Frederick Temple was notable for two things—the con- 
stitution of the new Cornish Diocese of Truro and the 
great restoration of the Cathedral carried out by Gilbert 
Scott between 1870 and 1877. In more recent times 
efforts have been made to link the Cathedral more closely 
with the work of the Diocese by associating the Chapels 
of the Cathedral with various Diocesan Church Societies, 
and in other ways. The purpose that the Dean and 
Chapter have had in view in organizing these octo- 
centenary celebrations is to draw the Diocese into closer 
association with the Cathedral in a common act of thanks- 
giving for eight hundred years of Christian experience. 
The distance that separates Devonshire from the great 
centres of population and industry has enabled Devonian 
church people to preserve their local self-consciousness, 
slow-moving and distrustful of innovations, but tenacious 
of traditions consecrated by long association. For all 
Devonshire cast of Dartmoor Exeter forms the natural 
centre, but Plymouth must inevitably, in due course, 
follow the example of Portsmouth in attaining to the 
status of an independent Diocese. Till that time comes, 
our Mother-Churech at Exeter has a claim on the loyalty 
of all Devonian Church people. 


Att 


I'xceptional Paintings 

Many artists are not at their best when they are at their most 
typical. This may help to explain why artists often choose 
as their favourites from among their own works those which 
other judges consider to be below their highest achievement. 
For an artist is likely to admire those works in which his a'ms 
and intentions are expressed most clearly, those, in other 
words, which are most typical of him. But often an artist 
may have a moment of vision in which he produces something 
quite remote from his normal aims, something which may have 
certain qualities which seem almost to have got there by mis- 
take. These qualities may be of great value, but if they are 
not the objects of the artist's regular pursuit he may be less 
aware of their merits than he is of those of his ordinary works. 
Violently personal artists sometimes reach their highest point 
in uncharacteristic paintings for a different reason. An artist 
possessing one particular gift in a very marked degree may 
exploit it to the exclusion of other aspects of his art, and 
sometimes in a moment of forgetting his particular talent he 
may create a work whose greater balance puts it in a class 
above his normal productions. 

These principles are well exemplified at the exhibition which 
is at present being held at the Lefevre Galleries, containing 





French paintings of the nineteenth century, from Ingres to 
Cézanne, The exhibition contains some forty canvases, most 
of them of the first importance, but few of them typical of the 
familiar styles of their artists. This hardly applies to the 
small, but lovely, Roger délivrant Angélique of Ingres (21), 
though it might be maintained that the colour is more attrac- 
tive than is usual with this painter. Delacroix is represented 
by two small paintings which show him up in a better light 
than his more familiar big historical compositions. Delacroix 
never really mastered the grand style of composition which 
he so much admired in Rubens, and his large paintings are 
almost always unhappy in design and often weak in drawing. 
On the other hand, on a small scale these defects are less in 
evidence and his supreme merits as a colourist captivate the 
eye unhindered. The three paintings by Corot in the exhibition 
are typical of his best rather than of his most familiar style, 
and the early landscape Ville d’ Avray (8) is a miraculous ren- 
dering of a restrained sun-effect. Pure Impressionism is hardly 
represented, Two of the Monets are pre-Impressionist, and 
the third, La Deébicle & Lavacourt (27), painted in 1880, 
achieves its brilliant effect of snow by almost traditional 
means, The one Pissarro shows that even a whole-hearted 
Impressionist could at times impose an order on nature and 
not merely put down a direct record of his feelings. The most 
remarkable contrast is provided by the two paintings by 
van Gogh, In one, Arles, soleil couchant (19), the artist's 
love of raw colours and whirling paint has degenerated into 
mere vulgarity. In the other, Effet de Pliie (20), van Gogh 
has achieved a restraint, both in colour and in handling, which 
is exceedingly rare in his work. The painting is executed in 
the most subdued tones, but this very fact gives it a magic quite 
unlike the qualities which we generally associate with van Gogh. 
The rendering of falling rain is a tour de force, and this painting 
must be put in that very small class of works in which van 
Gogh achieves greatness as opposed to immediately, but only 
temporarily, moving effeets. Seurat is an artist who at the 
end of his life carried his particular ideas to an almost too 
logical conclusion. La Parade is probably his most typical! 
work, but in it he has too obviously been playing an elaborate 
intellectual game. When he was a little less self-conscious and 
aleulating he produced better work, such as the Baignade in 
the Tate Gallery, or the small landscape, Port-en-Bessin (39), 
in the present exhibition. Here, keeping closer to nature, he 
has attained to higher art. 

One can never fairly speak of a typical Renoir. His 
style varied too often for one to pin down some works as 
more characteristic than others. In this exhibition his 
development can be traced from the early Impressionist 
Paysage & Berneval (34), painted in 1874, to the succulent 
Baigneuses (38) of 1916, the intervening stages being 
represented by five other paintings. Cézanne is at his prettiest 
in Le Vase du Jardin (6), at his most serious in his self portrait 
(4), and the remarkable Enlvement (3) shows him in his 
carly mood of admiration for Delacroix. Gauguin’s Offrande 
(18) is less exotic and more carefully modelled than usual, and 
his landscape, Tahiti (17), has escaped the tapestry-like 
quality which spoils many of his works in this kind. In fact 
almost every great French artist of the nineteenth century is 
brilliantly, if not always characteristically, represented in 
this exhibition. 

During the nineteenth century European painting was 
French painting. Since the War Paris has remained the 
artistic centre of Kurope, but the painting produced there has 
become cosmopolitan owing to the influence of Spaniards 
like Picasso, Italians like Chirico and Germans like Max 
Ernst. These foreign influences have broken up much of the 
old tradition and have in its stead set up Surréalisme. Max 
Ernst is at present holding his first one-man show in England 
at the Mayer Gallery in Cork Street, the owners of which are 
carrying on their intention of keeping London au fait with 
the latest activities in Paris. Ernst is an artist who relies 
freely on his imagination and even in an apparently con- 
ventional painting like L’Homme et la Femme (8) there are 
certain passages of fantasy. But this painting is a complete 
answer to those who say that Ernst cannot draw in a realistic 
manner. This artist has clearly been attracted by the 
fantastic shapes and colours of flowers, shells and butterflics 
and out of them he weaves peculiar and moving compositions 
which appeal at least as much by the objects presented as by 
the methods of presentation. In other cases Ernst inake s 
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more obvious use of cubist patterning, as in the Buveur 
entouré de trois Serpents (9), but even in these paintings the 
literary implications are in evidenee, Ernst is a full-blown 
Surréaliste, but his work has a coherence which makes. it 
more comprehensible to a traditionally minded public than the 
scribbles of Masson or the meanderings of Miro. 

Mr. Duncan Grant has at last appeared before the public 
in a mood not of frivolity but at least of lightness. His water- 
eolours and sketches at present on view at the galleries of 
Messrs. Agnew are very different from his more familiar oil 
paintings. Many of them, being designs for stuffs, make a 
purely decorative appeal and would perhaps be more success- 
ful when executed in their intended medium. On the other 
hand some of the sketches for paintings have a freshness and 
charm which is sometimes lacking in the finished works, and 
the rough pen and wash sketches show an astonishing gift 
for witty observation and free, calligraphic line. This 
exhibition proves Mr. Grant to be a master of greater versatility 
than one had supposed from the works which he has shown 
previously. ANTIIONY BLUNT. 


~The Theatre 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Shakespeare. O.U.D.S. At 
Headington. 


Proressor REINHARDT is a man of the theatre, a master of 
it if you will. All the more surprising that he should have so 
far handicapped himself in this production as to allow the 
first two-thirds of the play to be given in broad daylight. If 
the performance had begun at 10 o'clock, the mediocrity of 
the acting and the difficulties of reaching and leaving the 
stage would have been masked, as they were later in the 
evening, by the excellence of Professor Reinhardt’s lighting 
and arrangement. 

The stage was set on a sloping bank with a small tree on 
each Side at the back, shrubberies in the far-distant ‘* wings,” 
an artificial pond in the extreme foreground, and in place of 
backcloth a many-acred meadow bordered by trees in the 
distance. ‘Twice only during the daylight hours was Professor 
Reinhardt able to make good use of this huge arena: once at 
the rusties’ first meeting, when, to the music of Mendelssohn 
played in an adjacent thicket, they advanced literally from 
three of the four winds and assembled in the centre—a fine 
effect lasting some minutes which I have never seen equalled 
or attempted anywhere else; and secondly when Fraiilein Nini 
Theilade danced on to the stage leading by the hands a tiny 
child dressed in white. For the rest, in a merciless light, upon 
parched browning grass, neither mortals nor fairies could 
suggest an atom of the magic or the mystery which are the 
essence of this play. All were pathetically and rather em- 
barrassingly earthbound. Often too they were breathless, 
since with the wings (and presumably the dressing-rooms) 
some distance away, they were compelled, in order not to delay 
the action of the play, to make their entrances as well as their 
exits at the double. The ladies had seldom more than a 100 
yards’ sprint to negotiate—no inconsiderable feat in their elabor- 
ate dresses—but the men covered all distances up to and includ- 
ing the half-mile. One competitor suddenly dashed along 
the footlights and, much to the delight of the audience, failed 
to clear the water jump. Often during an intimate scene in the 
foreground one’s eye was caught by some lonely player plod- 
ding wearily round the furthest fringe of the meadow, the last 
lap of the three miles cross-country. Puck must have put a 
girdle round about Headington in forty minutes, and Theseus’ 
** Well run, Thisbe *” came as a tardy tribute to such athletic 
prowess. 

After the interval, however, and with the arrival of darkness, 
all was changed. Now Professor Reinhardt was at his best. 
His lights were distributed subtly in grass and tree, his fairy 
dancers came out of nothing and to nothing went. Even his 
actors seemed to take on themselves something of the mystery 
of things. Points of light danced and twinkled through the 
trees, the music grew scemingly odd and unearthly ; we were 
back in the Golden Age. Play and producer had come into 
their own. 

And the acting. Do the boys carry it away ? They do not. 
The performances (with one exceptien) were bad by any 
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standard, amateur or professional, and compared with last 
year’s production of Romeo and Juliet pointed a sad retro- 
gression, The comics in particular were a disgrace. No 
attempt whatever was made to simulate rusticity. Blooms- 
bury and Oxford mingled their accents in a troupe, whose one 
idea of humour was to fall down. They fell backwards, for- 
wards, sideways. They tripped each other and themselves, 
Half of them seemed perpetually on the ground. The Presi- 
dent of the Club,’Mr. R. F. Felton (Balliol), played Bottom, 
Apart from energy and a certain facial virtuosity, his per- 
formance was like a member of the staff of a highbrow weekly 
trying to play Nervo and Knox at the same time. Nor did 
he and his comrades confine themselves to the words of 
Shakespeare. Modern interpolations exaggerated most of 
their scenes into a feeble imitation of Crazy Month, and made 
the whole sound like what in fact it may have been, a literal 
translation of a modern German version of the play. The 
Puck of Mr. P. B. P. Glenville (Christ Church) was agile, but 
nimbleness and a form of semaphore are not enough for Robin 
Goodfellow. The ladies were beautiful to look at, and the 
Athenians adequate. We were reminded of the existence of 
poetry in the play only when Mr. P. R. E. Arnhold (Balliol) 
was on the stage. His Oberon was finely conceived and 
firmly played. His appearance, movement and speaking voice 
were very good indeed. 

It remained for Fraiilein Nini Theilade, who directed the 
ballet and led the dancers, to supply enchantment and beauty 
of motion, and to run, or dance, away with the production as 
she would. Her entry in the moonlight, long deep-blue train 
held shoulder-high by following sprites, her danee between 
the trees and her subsequent disappearance into the darkness 
on the shoulder of a satyr will not easily be forgotten. Alto- 
gether a disappointing evening, redeemed towards the end 
by momentary flashes of beauty. 

Rvuverr Hart-Davis, 


Correspondence 


How to Help Austria 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—Of late Austria has had greatness thrust upon her, and 
English interest and sympathy have not been backward. Yet 
there is a fairly complete obscurity as to what it means to help 
Austria. Two points arise—tirst, what is this Austria we have 
heard so much about, and secondly, if she is worth helping, how 
can she be helped ? When Austria is mentioned, most people 
in England have, I suppose, a confused recollection of those 
charming Viennese, of baroque buildings and Tyrolese moun- 
tains. Those who have studied the political entity which is 
-Austria have a less radiant, or at any rate a less clear-cut, 
picture. Here the story is also one of intrigue and corruption, 
of delay and decay. ‘The indirectness of official statements, 
the unblushing lies in the Press, seem to outdo most western 
precedents. The blind hatred of each political party for all 
the others is only equalled by the intrigues which go on be- 
tween them. 

/ At the moment Austria is engaged internally in a triangular 
/strugele, and the triangle is equilateral. About one-third of 
the country is for the Dollfuss Government, about one-third 
It is indisputable that the 
‘Socialists, in their own territory, the city of Vienna, have 
made good their claim to lofty social aspiration ; blocks of 
workmen’s flats everywhere tell the same story. But they 
are hopelessly on the defensive, they no longer make much 
appeal to youth ; in Central Europe today, the class war and 
the general strike hang quite out of fashion. So great a slump 
as this has broken up the working-class so that a general strike 
-annot be efficacious. Moreover, it is not untrue to say that 
there are in Austria today two kinds of Fascists who compete 
for the honour of persecuting the Socialists. 

Of the Austrian Nazis one knows very little except that 
they have shown no real ability, while they are willing to 
applaud the whole Hitlerite performance up to date. They 
are now accused of organizing several days’ terror by attempt- 
ing the murder of Steidle and perhaps of Rintelen, by placing 
explosives in public places, and by cutting telephone wires. 
So far the police have discovered nothing very definite about the 
perpetrators, although about forty people are being tried, 
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while over 1000 have been temporarily arrested. The most 
credible explanation I have heard, and that from a usually 
well-informed source, is that the wilder leaders in Germany are 
to blame. It seems probable that Géring and Réhm want to 
break Austria’s resistance by force and then absorb her, 
laughing at Europe meanwhile ; Hitler, on the other hand, 
seems to accept Italy’s objection. Réhm, as Storm Troop 
chief, rules with von Epp in Bavaria, and it is thought that 
the Terror in Austria was planned by hjm ;[it is also possible 
that a few Communists were among the rough men who carried 


it through, regardless of counter-commands which may have * 


come from Berlin. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
Hitler made little attempt to defend Géring’s arrest of Wasser- 
béck ; Goring has, moreover, been dropped from the executive 
of the German National Socialist Party, which has new pro- 
e-eded to declare the independence of the Austrian Nazis. 
These must, henceforward, work for Cabinet positions in 
Austria, however foolishly they talked in the Lower Austrian 
Diet on Friday about their allegiance to Herr Hitler. 

For the moment the Dollfuss Cabinet is thriving as much 
upon the Nazi Terror as upon the Chancellor’s opportune 
début in London. The Government has organized a ‘* Vater- 
lindische Front” behind which the Government parties, 
Clericals, Heimwehr and Landbund, extol Austria’s past and 
Dollfuss’ present. But there are difficulties between the 
Ministers themselves, some of whom agree with the Socialist 
cry that you cannot fight Fascism with Fascism. On the 
strength of this, and of the Government attacks upon hours 
and wages since Parliament was dismissed in March, the 
Socialists are calling for signatures to a petition for the 
rapid restoration of constitutional life. In reply to this, 
Vice-Chancellor Winkler of the Landbund declared the 
other day that with certain modifications this restoration 
should soon occur, but the Heimwehr is dead against any 
return to Parliamentarianism. Apart from the marked 
importance of the Heimwehr man, Major Fey, Security or 
Police Minister in the Cabinet, Dr. Dollfuss himself has 
obviously enjoyed life more since it ceased to be parlia- 
mentary. While the Dollfuss Government cannot be regarded 
as altogether stable politically, its economic difficulties are 
enormous, aggravated as they deliberately were in May 
by the German 1,000 marks visa charge for Germans going 
to Austria. Without noticeable economic improvement, not 
only for employers but also for employees and unemployed, 
it is difficult to conceive that Dr. Dollfuss can long continue 
to fight both Socialists and Nazis—the latter are con- 
spicuously the children of hardship. That Dr. Dollfuss 
at present repudiates the idea of enlisting a Nazi or so in 
the Cabinet by no means destroys the future possibility 
of this, especially if the Austrian Nazis technically renounce 
Berlin. But once they are in office Herr Hitler’s influence 
will be incalculable. 

How, then, should Austria be helped ? Hitherto the Powers 
have from time to time lent Austria money on conditions ; 
this they are arranging to do again, but the new loan will 
do little more than alleviate the cost of old ones. Apart 
from the French request—which has now ceased to be a 
grievance that Austria should renounce any kind of Anschluss, 
it was not unnatural that Austria’s creditors should demand 
economies and a balanced budget. Between them, Dr. 
Dollfuss and the League representative, M. Rost van 
Tonningen, have cut down expenses, reduced the excess of 
imports over exports, and so have balanced the budget and 
stabilized the currency during the last year. This means, 
however, a permanent cut in Austria’s standard of living, 
nor does it solve Austria’s fundamental economic problem. 
It is all very well for the Vaterlindische Front and Austria’s 
friends abroad to wax sentimental over “little Austria,” 
but as long as she remains economically isolated, Dr. Dollfuss’ 
policy of agrarian preference keeps a considerable part of 
the industrial population in a state of chronic unemployment, 
while to favour industry would ruin many peasants. A 
historic controversy has existed as to whether Austria should 
look for closer union rather to Germany or to the valley of 
the Danube, and it is here that the real cleavage between 
Nazis and Heimwehr comes. The course of the Danube, 
the remains of the economic apparatus of the Hapsburg 
Empire, and the political and cultural tendencies of Germany 
today point to the Danubian choice as preferable. Really 


\ 


to help Austria, therefore, especially in the present Austro- 
German situation, Great Britain and France should take 
serious steps to further Danubian co-operation. The 
Heimwehr is already financed by Italy, and it may be that 
the Western Powers are very much needed to encourage 
the non-Fascist elements in a future union on the Danube. 

It is a question not so much of excluding Germany from 
participation in this union, but of whether she shall mould 
and dominate it. For if the Nazi Anschluss policy succeeded, 
German ambition would then seek to spread over the 


“Danubian area; if on the other hand a Danubian federation 


first exists and Germany comes to it later, its character 
may be independent of her influence. To help Austria 
means, then, to further Danubian co-operation, and it is 
worth doing this not only because in the end most people 
would prefer the amiable corruptness of Vienna to the 
brutality of Berlin. There is something more one means 
by Austria, an international culture which no _ political 
exigencies could confound with the crude one-race theories 
of Hitler. This involves a federal conception in politics, 
of which the Hapsburg régime, for all its blunders, was 
aware. The alternative is the ruthless centralism of Hitler 
and Géring which would be doing irreparable damage if it 
captured, here in Vienna, the last and proudest stronghold 
of South German civilization. For this reason, if for no 
other, impartial opinion, within Austria and without, is 
behind the present Dollfuss Government, and every visitor 
to Austria this summer may help the Dollfuss Cabinet to 
survive.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your VIENNA CORRESPONDENT. 
Vienna, June 18th, 1933. 


Poetry 
The Branch Line 


ProressinG loud energy, out of the junction departed 
The branch-line engine. The small train rounded the bend, 
Watched by us pilgrims of summer, and most by me— 
Who had known this picture since first my travelling started, 
And knew it as sadly pleasant, the usual end 

Of singing returns to beloved simplicity. 


The small train went from view, behind the plantation, 
Monotonous,—but there’s a grace in monotony ! 

I felt its journey, I watched in imagination 

Its brown smoke spun with sunshine wandering free 
Past the great weir with the round flood-mirror beneath, 
And where the magpie rises from orchard shadows, 

And among the oasts and like a rosy wreath 

Mimicking children’s flower-play in the meadows. 


The thing so easy, so daily, of so small stature, 

Gave me another picture,—of war's warped face 

Where still the sun, the leaf and the lark praised Nature, 
But no little engine bustled from place to place ; 

When summer succeeded summer, and only ghosts 

Or tomorrow’s ghosts could venture hand or foot 

In the track between the terrible telegraph-posts,— 
The end of all things lying between the hut 

That lurked this side, and the shattered local train 
Yonder. 


So easy it was. And should that come again—. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SpecTATOR,” JUNE 22ND, 1833. 


Andrew Macarthy, a child eight years old, known as one of the 
most experienced among the forty thieves of the Whitechapel 
gang, was sentenced, at the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, to 
two months’ hard labour, and two whippings, for stealing a tea- 
caddy containing £2 13s. out of a house in Whitechapel. . . . On 
the same day, another boy, eleven years of age, was sentenced to 
be transported for fourteen years, for robbing a boy in the streets, of 
some books belonging to his father. This lad cross-examined 
the prosecutor with considerable ingenuity, and was said to be 
the most impudent rascal that the Magistrates had ever seen 


at the bar. The march of intellect, with a vengeance ! 
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Country Life 


A MODEL OF PRESERVATION. 

In a very literal sense we may well congratulate the Oxford 
Preservation Society on being attended by “the vision 
splendid.’ It has seized and occupied the hills on either 
side of Oxford, Shotover and Boars Hill. Both of them give 
magnificent panoramas ; but this was not enough for the 
Oxford preservers. Art has been summoned to aid nature. 
Sir Arthur Evans’ ingenious mound (which has a delightful 
ccepper map at the top) has (by the taking of thought) added 
a most useful cubit to the stature of the hill; and the view is 
now probably the most spacious in the midlands ; you see far 
in all directions except one very short are in the Cotswold 
direction. ** Jarn Hill’ will henceforth be famous.  In- 
cidently it would be comforting if some philologist would 
penetrate the origin of that curious word Jarn. There is, so 
far as I am aware, no very certain theory in the field, though 
a Cornish origin is suspected. Must we continue to say of it, 
in the language of the Oxford dictionary, etym. dub.? 

* * * * 

The whole place—mound and pit and even garden—is an 
untidy mess just at present, but Sir Arthur Evans certainly 
had, and has the vision splendid, not in one direction but in 
many. The garden will be a representation of a number of 
the rarer and more lovely British wild flowers. We want 
flower sanctuaries—as suggested last week—but there is 
place also for a more artificial collection of wild flowers, and 
both nature and art have supplied the crown of Boars Hill 
with a rich variety of soil that may provide a great number of 
British plants with their optimum. The flower of this 
moment of flaming June is the wild rose; and the dog and 
field roses are blossoming profusely on Jarn Hill. Would it 
not be a good plan to make a little collection of all English 
wild roses? I looked in vain for the loveliest and sweetest of 
them all, the Burnet rose, one of the few sand-lovers of its tribe. 
What an interesting patch a collection of wild orchises would 
make ! and both the bee and the butterfly, though not the 
rarest, begin to vanish from many old haunts. 

* * * * 

Association with Matthew Arnold will always give a 
literary savour to the place. His special tree survives ; and 
it is, I believe, the intention to pay some special attention to 
the flowers that find a place in The Scholar Gipsy and in 
Thyrsis. There may be two opinions about the place of Arnold 
among the poets. He was perhaps too classical, as well as 
too consciously intellectual to reach the very highest, though 
much of Oxford would not perhaps agree; but however 
this may be he was a supreme hiker, to use the idiom of the 
Philistine (whom he labelled and scorned). If any one, he 
knew a beautiful country when he saw it and had _ pene- 
trated the Jefferies’ secret that you must always “ get over 
a stile” to discover its inner beauties. Being an athlete in 
that regard he would probably have jumped the stile. He 
is not a poet of Wordsworth’s quality, but he knew and loved 
his Oxford country as well as Wordsworth his Lakes and was 
a good deal better as botanist. If we were to arrange the 
poets in order of merit as students of wild flowers I should 
think Matthew Arnold would come second—though at 
some remove—to Lord de Tabley. Robert Bridges describes 
his Berkshire, especially the Thames scenery, hardly less well 
than Arnold describes Oxford. None of them approaches the 
modern minor poet Ralph Hodgson as lover of birds, 

* * * * 

Matthew Arnold is peculiar among the poets, I think, for 
his emphasis on scent. How he loved the lime-tree ! though 
that is not the species of the famous tree dedicated to his 
memory. The fact that he often refers to garden flowers 
almost as if they were wild should make doubly charming 
the plot that is to chronicle his preferences. What a nostalgia 
for scent in the famous verse in Thyrsis that we may put 
below Shakespeare’s list in The Winter's Tale and just 
below Milton’s! It happens to fit into the present date 
exactly. 

“Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go ? 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-William with his homely cottage-smell, 

And stocks in fragrant blow ; 


Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 

And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 

And the full moon, and the white evening-star.” 
* * 2 * 

Oxford is a long way ahead of any other place in the art 
of preservation, and the vigour of the accomplishment, 
No monument can be too high for Sir Michael Sadler and 
the rest or indeed for the Pilgrim’s Trust and an anonymous 
donor. In co-operation with the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England and the National Trust they have preserved 
in perpetuity scenes of elevated beauty of which some were 
already labelled for destruction and _ defilement. Since 
the Oxford Preservation Society is a model and a pioneer 
it has special obligations to make its example perfect. The 
wood on Shotover, still encased in many strands of barbed 
wire, is misleadingly described as a spinney used for 
forestry. It is, in fact, a wood of tall and very closely 
grown larches, with an undergrowth of brambles and nettles 
and elder ; and in one corner an ardent forester has planted 
some exotic willows and other trees. The beautiful acreage 
of gorse and grass above it still has one placard expressed 
in quaint idiom, “ Trespassing not allowed.” Fortunately 
little notice is taken of it, but its tendency is—as I saw—to 
attract the less desirable and repel the more desirable visitor, 

* * * * 

Preservation is a difficult business, of course. As I read 
an admirable anti-litter notice on the top of Shotover, the 
*‘ hare ” in a paper chase ran past and deposited an unusually 
large consignment of his ill-torn paper at the very foot of 
the warning! The public in general is capable of many 
sorts of offence ; and here and there it may be wise to keep 
a holy of holies where only the high priests may penctrate ; 
but it remains that exclusion of the public is a bad principle 
and a counsel of despair. 

* * * x 
A PATERNAL CANARY. 

This is the true tale of two—now seven—canaries. A 
solitary bird was provided with a mate and almost at once 
the two began building a nest in which presently the original 
hen laid five eggs. That was dutiful, but she never showed 
very much interest cither in the nest or the clutch. Very soon 
she gave up sitting and presently began to build a second 
nest. The cock at once shouldered the whole responsibility. 
He duly hatched out the eggs and fed the young, and is now 
teaching them to sing with obvious intention. His dietetic 
skill is much commended. The expert advisers lay it down that 
the young birds should have soft food for so many days 
and some hard grain thereafter. Both were supplied to 
this cock within the first week, but he entirely disregarded 
the hard grain until the tenth day, which was the exact date 
laid down in the book of instructions! As a parallel to a 
part of the story, may be quoted the recent, remarkable 
discovery about the nightjar. The cock habitually takes over 
the brooding of the first clutch after about the tenth day, 
to allow the hen to lay and brood the second clutch. As soon 
as the first family of youngsters are able to fend themselves 
he goes off to help feed the second. 

* * x * 
On Foor 1x Devon. 

A singularly gay, light-hearted and at the same _ time 
useful and accurate guide-book (written by a very good 
naturalist) has been published this week about a county 
that I have just been perambulating—On Foot in Devon, by 
Henry Williamson (Maclehose, 5s.). The author is soaked in 
North Devon : its old stags and 'Tarkas as well as its country 
people ; and nearly all the incidentals are admirable. Yct 
I must make one protest: he falls foul of an old and half- 
extinct book about the coast of Devon that gave me recently 
such pleasure that I tried—quite in vain—to buy a copy. 
It was written by the father of Edmund Gosse, and he was 
quite first class on marine biology, especially in regard to 
the Devon and Dorset shores ; and it is surprising how very 
little is now written about either the seaweeds or the seaside 
animals. A modern Gosse—minus the moralizings—would 
be a godsend to many naturalists and to a host of visitors 
to seaside places. W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tue SPecrator.] 


THE INDIA WHITE PAPER: A REPLY TO 

SIR MICHAEL O7DWYER 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
Six,—Sir Michael O’Dwyer in The Spectator of June 9th dis- 
cussed the India White Paper from the point of view of one 
who played a prominent part in the administration of India 
in the first quarter of this century. He assumes that the 
advocates of the White Paper consist entirely of politicians 
and that its opponents are administrators. We who sign this 
letter have had recent experience of administration in India, 
as governors or acting-governors of provinces or in other 
positions of authority, and it is because we believe that good 
administration is impossible unless the general policy of the 
White Paper is adopted that we support it. 

The essential fact today is that India has since 1914 become 
politically self-conscious. Western education, over a period of 
half a century, the effect on the Eastern world of such events 
as the Japanese victory over Russia, the Chinese Revolution, 
the participation of Indian troops in a European War, the 
resistance of Turkey to the European Powers, have combined 
with many other circumstances to produce among educated 
Indians (in the words of the Simon Report) ** a demand for 
equality with Europeans .. . a greater share in the govern- 
ment of their country.” 

It is untrue to say that the masses are not interested in 
political issues. The motor "bus and the cinema have altered 
their outlook tremendously. The influence exercised by the 
educated classes over the rural population and the labouring 
classes in the towns is infinitely greater than it was 12 years 
ago. Those who have not been in India during the past few 
years would hardly credit the extent and rapidity of this 
change. 

Sir Michael and those associated with him say ‘ We take 
our stand on the Act of 1919.” There is nothing in the White 
Paper that is not consistent with that Act or with the outlook 
of its framers. Far from ignoring the proposals of the Statutory 
Commission, as Sir Michael states, the White Paper accepts 
them in their entirety, so far as the Provinces are concerned : 
at the Centre, it proposes to concede a certain measure of 
responsibility, in view of the prospect of a Federation including 
the Indian States, which had not emerged at the time of the 
Simon Report, but which was contemplated in that Report 
as the goal to be aimed at. Sir Michael calls this Federation 
“nebulous,” but the White Paper scheme is not to be brought 
into force until the Federation is an accomplished fact, and 
it is the business of the Joint Select Committee to lay down 
the conditions which will accomplish it. 

~The White Paper,” says Sir Michael O'Dwyer, * will 
in practice eliminate the small and indispensable British 
element except the I.C.S. and the Police, where judgement 
is suspended for five. years.” Under provincial autonomy 
as envisaged in the White Paper and the Simon Report, 
the recruitment and administration of the Provincial services 
will be controlled by Public Service Commissions. What the 
White Paper proposes in the case of the I.C.S. and the Police 
is that reeruitment should continue on existing lines for 
the next five years, and neither the system nor the proportion 
of British officers can be altered except with the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament. The result is that for many 
years to come the proportion of British officers in these 
security services will not be materially less than that laid down 
by the Lee Commission, in 1924. It is sometimes said that 
the British officials will exercise their right to retire without 
completing their service under the new constitution, but the 
Secretary of State has given definite pledges that their 
rights and interests will be fully protected. The great majority 
of the services have expressed themselves not only willing 
but anxious to stay on under these conditions and the Par- 
liamentary Joint Committee is now considering practical 
methods of giving effect to their pledges. 

Sir Michael says that “ responsibility for the good govern- 
ment of India is now to be transferred ” to elected legislatures 


acting through Indian Ministers. That ‘* now ” is a misleading 
interpolation. Partial responsibility has been transferred for 
the past 14 years and more. At present 8 out of 6 Executive 
Councillors in the Government of India and 14 out of 30 
in the Provinces, together with all the 21 Ministers in the 
Provinces, 2 out of 5 Chief Justices and 37 out of 80 High 
Court Judges are all Indians. There is therefore already a 
nucleus of trained administrators available to work the new 
Constitution. 

Sir Michael complains that the Governor “ will be so 
isolated that he will be unable to intervene till it is too late 
or may find delay or obstruction preventing the execution 
of his orders.” We assume that the Governor will be provided 
with a staff which will keep him in touch with the various 
departments, and our experience does not lead us to believe 
that responsible Indian Ministers will spend their time and 
energies in thwarting the Governor and wrecking the Con- 
stitution. With the creation of the enlarged electorate 
(which Sir Michael curiously terms a “narrow and mainly 
illiterate body of voters”) new issues, political and economic, 
will arise. The Ministers and the Legislature will find 
themselves fully occupied in dealing with these matters and 
will have little time for the amusement of Governor-baiting 
which has occasionally appealed to a small class in the past. 
In the last resort, the White Paper provides for the suspension 
of the Constitution and the vesting of complete powers in 
the Governor. It is intended that this provision should be 
used if necessary to prevent a breakdown of the administra- 
tion, and it has, in fact, been used in the past both in Bengal 
and in the Central Provinces. 

The comparison with Ireland appears to us irrelevant. 
There were no safeguards in Ireland. The Army was with- 
drawn, the Constabulary disbanded, no safeguards were 
retained in the matter of finance and no control over legis- 
lation. 

Sir Michael says that the White Paper proposals go far to 
eliminate the beneficent influence of Parliament's control 
over Indian affairs, and that they transfer “* at one sweep” 
all the responsibility of the British Crown and Parliament. 
Some lessening of Parliament's control is implicit under any 
form of self-government, but under the White Paper proposals, 
Parliament will still have control of the Army, of external 
relations and of the essentials of finance, while the Governor- 
General and the Provincial Governors will have powers 
which, if properly used—and it is intended that they should 
be properly used—will allow of intervention before matters 
reach the state apprehended by some of the critics of the 
Waite Paper. 

It may in our opinion be fairly claimed that the White 
Paper offers for the consideration of the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee a balanced scheme providing a substantial con- 
stitutional advance accompanied by the safeguards required 
to protect Imperial interests and to prevent maladmin- 
istration.—We are, Sir, &c¢., 

(Signed): Laurie HamMonp 

Assam, 1927-31). 

Ernest Horson (Acting Governor of 
Bombay, 1931). 

Frank Hupson (Commission in Sind, 
1926-29). 

Joun Kerr (Governor of Assam, 
1922-7,. Acting Governor of Ben- 
gal, 1925). 

Henry LAwrence (Acting Governor 
of Bombay, 1926). 

Arritr NrLson (Acting 
Central Provinces, 1932). 

Wintuiam Rei (Acting Governor of 
Assam, 1925). 

R. A. Winson (acting Chief Secretary 
to Government, Central Provinces, 
1925). 

Union of Britain and India, Carton House (East), 
Tothill Street, London, S.W. 1. 


(Governor of 


Governor, 
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AN ELECTION ON INDIA 

|To the Editor of Tux Sprcraror.]} 
Sin.—Sir Austen Chamberlain is said to sympathize with 
Mr. Churchill's opposition to the Indian White Paper, and 
if this be true the crisis on India within the Conservative 
Party may well be very serious for the whole Empire. A 
similar crisis occurred regarding Ireland in 1910. and, with 
the help of my friend Mr. J. L. Garvin, the famous Con- 
stitutional Conference was fixed up. We very nearly avoided 
the subsequent Trish turmoil and the necessity of excluding 
Ulster from the Dublin Parliament. 

Why should not the Government offer a Constitutional 
Conference on India to Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. 
Churchill with the object of reaching an «agreed policy ? 
We might avoid turmoil and enable India to play her true 
role as our Asiatic partner. If Sir Austen refuses this offer 
or, if after accepting it, such a Constitutional Conference 
breaks down, then surely the Prime Minister should at once 
appeal to the country for a mandate to settle the Indian 
question on White Paper lines. We had several elections on 
Ireland and South Africa, and an election on India should 
carry forward the Liberal reforms of 1909, 

Just as Irishmen like 'T. P. O'Connor explained their 
aspirations to us, so could Mr, Gandhi explain the aspirations 
of India. ‘wo Indians have already sat in our Parliament, 
and | feel certain that some Liberal Association would 
nominate Mr. Gandhi as candidate. Perhaps Mr. Churchill 
would oppose him, and then England could indeed hear 
I am, Sir, &c., 

R. C, Hawkin, 


both sides of a great problem. 
2 Harcowt Buildings, Temple, B.C, 


BANK CREDIT AND TRADE CREDIT 
| To the Editor of Tie Specraror. | 

Str, In his recent letter on banking Mr. Biddulph makes 
an astonishing blunder in confusing “ book debts and trade 
credit ~ with * bank credit,” when he takes me to task for 
saving that only banks may create credit, (.e.. create new 
cheque money, by granting loans. “ Bank credit” is the 
technical term for a bank loan which, as Mr. Mckenna 
admits, is a creation of new “ cheque” money, increasing 
the total of buying power extant at the time of its granting, 
by its own amount ; for which reason it is added to the total 
of a bank’s deposits. Trade credit is simply an arrangement 
whereby a business man allows a customer to obtain goods 
“on tick.” Trade credit deprives the creditor of the money 
outstanding, since he has less goods left for sale by reason 
of his temporary “ gift ” of goods to the person to whom he 
allows credit. Bank credit, on the other hand, increases the 
assets of the bank, the buying power of the person to whom 
credit is granted and the total of buying power in the country. 
Trade credit is no more like bank credit than is the ** credit ” 
Mr. Biddulph and I take to ourselves for exposing (in our 
own estimation) each other's fallacies! Seeing that the 
true “available resources” of a great modern civilized 
community, “.e., its raw material, scientific knowledge, plant 
and labour, are colossal, and in certain directions almost 
unlimited and inealeulable, I cannot see any particular 
necessity for restraining, by financial shackles, enterprising 
business men from helping themselves—and the community 

to them; nor can 3 see why it should be wicked to give 
those who supply and demand goods and services enough 
money to enable those goods and services to be fully utilized. 
When debts can be created by a stroke of the pen the injustice 
of the amount of remuneration going to dealers in debts, as 
Mr. Biddulph rightly calls banks, depends not on the ratio 
of interest charges to debt totals, but on the amount of the 
interest charges and the degree of hard work involved in 
pricing a nation’s real wealth at so many _ millions. 

Glentrool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland. TAVISTOCK, 


SHORTER HOURS 
| To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Sin, -T am at a loss to understand your continued hostility 
to the Geneva plan for shorter hours. It is true that to 
make shorter hours an excuse for further wage reductions 
would be disastrous, but if the agreement to shorten the 
working day were international in scope, is there any reason 
why this should follow ? 





The 40-hour working week would in fact affect those 
countries, which use sweated labour and long hours far more 
than those, such as Great Britain, where the actual reductions 
in working time would be much smaller. Surely it is better 
for men to work fewer hours each day than longer hours one 
week and none the next; or for all men to work 40 hours 
per week than for some to work 48 hours and the rest to 
remain idle, 

Moreover, shorter hours would be a means of raising 
prices, which is the admitted objective of all sane economic 
policy ; since, if fresh labour were not employed, production 
would be checked, while if more men were employed the flow 
of money would be increased. And it is a better method than 
wage increases, for it aets as an incentive to the reabsorption 
of labour in industry.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

University College, Ouford. James H. Wuirre. 

[We are only opposed to the indiscriminate or premature 
application of the Geneva plan, not to the principle of shorter 
hours as such. As to raising prices, it is the prices of primary 
products that need raising, so as to redress the balance between 
agriculture and industry. Merely to raise the prices of 
industrial products would have just the opposite effect. — 
Ep. The Spectator.| 


RESTRICTIONS 

[To the Editor of Turn Specraror.] 
Sin,--When [ read an article like * Lotteries and Betting 
in your last week's issue I was startled by your assumption, 
shared by all politicians, that this country should be run on 
the lines of a girls’ school, except that school-mistresses are 
much more intelligent than our legislators. Why should 
not adult citizens bet as they please and take the conse- 
quenees ? They are allowed to overeat and play the fool 
in almost every respect but betting and drinking. 

The idiotic laws on betting and drinking have created 
many vested interests which are the real obstacle to common- 
sense reforms. Why not sweep them away ? To stop all 
the police interference with individual liberty would probably 
save Is. in the £ income tax. This saving would encourage 
the citizen to work, and would thereby distract him from 
betting and lotteries and all the other deleterious amuse- 
ments of idle folk.—-I am, Sir, &e., E. S. P. HAYNES. 


” 


9 New Square, Lincoli’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

| We have always maintained the right of adult citizens to 
bet with one another as they choose. It is the organized 
exploitation of betting that is the evil.--Ep. The Spectator]. 


SUMMER-TIME 
[To the Editor of Ti Srecratror.] 

Sir,—One could hardly conceive a more prejudiced and 
misleading paragraph than Mr. Herbert Palmer’s in your 
issue of the 2nd instant. Summer-time was not instituted 
for the benefit of the farmer; if was an economy measure 
of war-time. On that account alone it is today as essential 
as then and equally good in results. If the farmer ignores 
it and carries on by the sun he has not much of a grievance. 
But it is to the city dweller and especially the city worker 
that it has proved a boon almost beyond calculation. 

Unfortunately, the very large majority of our population 
work in towns and their good is the nation’s good. The 
value placed on the evening's leisure and the use made of 
it can be witnessed in the suburbs of every large town daily. 

The possible hour for recreation of 20 years ago is not 
converted merely into two, but by appreciation of its value, 
keenness to use it, added transport facilities—due to demand 

the one hour is commonly converted into three. Take 
one sport alone, lawn-tennis. Are the clubs doubled or trebled 
or are they multiplied twentyfold ? That opportunity for 
recreation and the use of it does not disqualify for daily 
duty is proved by the interest in, and pecuniary help afforded 
by almost all big trading institutions. 

Life has been altered for the city worker by summer-time ; 
the physique and healthy outlook of the whole nation is 
improved ; the still urgent call of economy is served, and 
if a true perspective is obtained the drawbacks are negligible. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. Wittiamson, 

St. Mawes, Cornwall, 
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LONDON GARDENS 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 
Sir, There must be many people who leave London for 
their summer holidays with a twinge of conscience for the 
millions who are left behind when ‘ nobody is in town” 
and left, not in airy and spacious houses but in small stuffy 
overcrowded dwellings, never free from the noises and the 
smells of mean streets. The children may wander to the 
parks to fish for sticklebacks, the younger people may get 
out for an occasional day in the country, but the old people, 
the invalids, and the mothers with young babies must pant 
the summer through in their homes. 

For some, at least, of these people the scheme outlined 
in Lord Dickinson’s letter in The Times last Saturday will, 
if it sueceeds, bring a respite of green shade and sweeter air. 
The scheme, put forward by the London Council of Social] 
Service (1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2), suggests the sending 
of invitations—by the owners of Square gardens through 
their committees—for the use of these gardens during the 
height of the summer holidays by some of the people in the 
neighbourhood least able to get to other open spaces. The 
distribution of the invitations, the supervision of the gardens, 
the prevention of abuse or damage, will be undertaken by 
the appropriate Committee of the London Council. 

Those of your readers who get real holidays will surely 
find in them an added refreshment if they can tell themselves 
that they have helped, whether by obtaining the co-operation 
of the Committees responsible for the management of Square 
gardens, or by sending a small contribution towards the 
inevitable expenses, to bring success to the scheme.——I am, 
Sir, &e., MArGERY Fry. 

48 Clarendon Road, W. 11. 

|This is an appeal we unreservedly endorse. To comply 
with it would cost no oae anything, and would bring both 
health and happiness to many.—Ep. The Spectator. | 


AIR DISARMAMENT 
| Vo the Editor of Tur Seecraror.| 

Sir,--I have hesitated to write to you on the subject of your 
leading article of June 9th, on Air Disarmament, because it is 
so temperately and sincerely worded as to be disarming, but 
the importance of the subject has outweighed my reluctance. 
Speaking for the Air League, I must concentrate on the too- 
ready assumption that abolition of bombing from the air, 
whether by pact or as the result of the abolition of military 
air forces, does, in fact, convey to us the security we so much 
desire, or bring us nearer the peace we all so earnestly seek. 

Pacts have a moral value, but they are not a sure defence : 
were it otherwise the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Kellogg Pact would suffice. The cost, and the risk, of 
subscribing to them deserve carnest consideration. In this 
case the cost is high. We give up a valuable weapon against 
submarine attacks on trade; we are compelled to higher 
expenditure on alternative and less effective ** police arma- 
ments ” and in the inevitable frontier wars we suffer not 
merely, as you suggest, the loss of a convenience, but of much 
life on both sides. The risk is greater still. With the abolition 
of bombing our defences against bombing must inevitably be 
neglected, and where will be any security if war breaks out 
in defiance of the pact? Absolute immunity we cannot 
guarantee ; for reasonable security we can trust to a one-power 
standard in the air, fixed on a scale as low as can be agreed. 

Abolition of military aircraft brings us no nearer our objec- 
tive. The international control of civil aviation which is 
postulated by such abolition is a more fantastic proposal than 
the international control of all marine commerce after the 
abolition of our Navy. We, in this island, may have been 
more secure before aircraft flew, but those days cannot 
return : the world at large was not safer, nor had it any right 
to feel safer, in the days when super-dreadnoughts, long-range 
euns, tanks, submarines and aircraft -— the — so-called 
* offensive“ weapons of today—were unknown. Limitation 
of air armaments and the regulation of their use for the attack 
of military objectives lying outside the dense centres of popu- 
lation are steps which may reasonably be expected to lead us 
to our goal: all history tells us that more extreme measures 
must fail.—-I am, Sir, «c., J. A. CHAMIER, 

Air Commodore, Secretary-General, 
19 Berkeley Strect, London, W.1, 


DISMISSED OFFICERS 

|To the Editor of Tae Specraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of June 16th I notice a reference to 
Miss Douglas. Pennant’s and my own experience of official 
methods in this country. As stated by the writer of that 
letter, the Government has admitted publicly that wrong 
was done to myself. -This was, however, only admitted by 
the Home Office when I had suffered for over twenty-three 
years in struggling against their determination to suppress 
my efforts to obtain redress, although the Home Office was 
fully aware during all these years that wrong had been 
done to me. 

This continued injustice and refusal of redress to persons 
officially wronged is due to the traditional policy of all. our 
Government Departments to pretend that ** British offlicialdom 
cannot do wrong.” It is a stupid tradition, based on the 
belief that official admission of wrong done by them will 
have the effect of ruining public confidence in the integrity 
and ability of our officials in public life. Apparently our 
politicians and officials cannot realize that honest and 
voluntary admission of a mistake is more likely to enhance 
than to damage the reputation of the official as a just 
dealer. 

In May, 1931, the Home Office granted me a pension ~ in 
respect of my fifteen years of completed Police Service ~ ; 
but for the past two years I have been unavailingly seeking 
compensation for the pay and pension of which I was 
deprived for over twenty years through the persistence of the 
Home Office in refusing me justice and acknowledgement of 
known wrong done me. Having publicly admitted the wrong 
done, the Home Office cannot now disclaim legal liability for 
compensation ; they know, however, that I am not in a 
financial position to fight the financial resources at their 
disposal in the event of action being taken in the Law Courts. 
They have not hesitated in the past to spend the public 
money freely in attempts to crush me: in one trial alone 
July, 1914—the costs of the Home Office amounted to £1,095 
(according to oflicial reply in the House of Commons to a 
question by Sir George Touche, M.P.). 

Altogether I estimate that during the twenty odd years of 
my struggle the Home Office and New Scotland Yard must 
have spent between £20,000 and £30,000 in attempting to 
prevent justice. In Miss Douglas Pennant’s case the same 
applies ; money has been, and is being, freely spent by the 
Government Department concerned in preventing that 
wronged lady from getting recognition of the wrong. How 
long will the British public tolerate this awful and costly 
stupidity of officialdom ?- I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun Syme, Ex-Inspector. 

5 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


THE HABSBURG EMPIRE 

|To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.| 
Sir, As your reviewer gave my book Some Memories of 
the Peace Conference a very kind notice in your issue of 
June 9th, it may seem rather churlish to call attention to 
one passage which he writes regarding my references to 
Austria Hungary. He says,“ Colonel Beadon . . . like many 
other people . . . hardly realizes that the Habsburg Empire 
split into fragments through the efforts of the subject races. 
The Allies did not wish to break it up and could not even 
had they wished have put it together again.” 

But the whole tenor of the chapter I included on Austria- 
Hungary was to this very effect, i.c., that the Conference 
did not destroy the Habsburg Empire. I have only space 
for one sentence of what I wrote: ‘ We were faced with 
the accomplished fact that the Empire had already fallen 
to pieces and it remained cither to assemble those pieces 
in some appropriate manner or to attempt to consolidate 
‘ach fragment so that it could assume a new national allegiance 
or take its place independently within the European family ” 
(p. 198). And this I elaborated. 

Thus, IT am sure quite. undesignedly, your reviewer infers 
that I offered opinions the exact opposite of which I hold 
and tried to express in my book as responding to the facts 
of the ease.—I am, Sir, &e., R. H. Breapon, 

Mariners, Frinton, Essew. Colonel, 
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What the Universe Is Like’ 


By C. E. M. Joan. 


From the standpoint of the sciences there are roughly three 
views which it is possible to take about the nature of the 
universe. Life exists—the fact is obvious; so, apparently, 
does matter. Either, then, life is an illusion, or matter is 
an illusion, or neither is illusory and both are real. Let us 
consider the first and second possibilities. 

According to the first, the potentiality for life was present 
in the particles‘of matter of which this planet is composed 
from the outset, as wetness is potentially present in the 
particles of hydrogen and oxygen. Life is not fundamental in 
the scheme of things; it is an emanation from matter which 
appears under suitable material conditions. .On every side the 
alien and the brutal condition the friendly and the spiritual, 
and life travels an unwanted passenger across a fundamentally 
hostile environment, a passenger who, when the material 
conditions suitable to his transit cease to obtain, will finish 
his pointless journey with as little stir and significance as in 
the person of the amoeba he began it. 

There is, secondly, the view that the material world is in 
some sense an illusion. ‘This, the idealist view, is derived 
partly from theory of knowledge—there are well-known 
grounds for supposing that whatever we know is in some sense 
either an event. in our minds or an aspect of some all-embracing 
structure of Mind—partly from reflection on those expe- 
riences which, enjoyed pre-eminently by the mystics, are on 
occasion shared by most human beings, when to the eye 
quickened by spiritual vision the whole world of matter falls 
away and reveals a fundamental spiritual reality with which, 
while the moment of vision lasts, the seer is united. 

Now Sir Francis Younghusband’s real view is, I cannot 
help thinking, the mystic’s. As one who has lived much in 
the East—his life since boyhood, he tells us, has been almost 
equally divided between East and West—he lays great store 
by the experiences of the Hindu mystics. He has himself on 
three separate occasions enjoyed what he takes to be the 
mystical experience. Sufliciently a Westerner to be unable to 
contemplate the supersession of his individuality with equa- 
nimity, he fought, he tells us, against the oncoming of the expe- 
rience. Uselessly, for ** the power came all over him, till he was 
filled with it. It took absolute possession of him and he could 
only submit.” Slight though the experience was, it yet 
sufficed to give him an insight into the world view of the 
great mystics. When, summing up the implications of 
Ramakrishna’s experience, he ‘tells us that ** the soul was 
Jost in Self. Dualism was blotted out. Finite and infinite 
space were as one. Beyond word, beyond thought, he had 
attained Brahma,” he is using words which, meaningless 
perhaps to the ordinary reader, convey, it is obvious, a 
clear meaning to himself. The trouble about mysticism 
from the point of view of an expositor is that the conviction 
upon which it rests is a purely private and personal affair ; 
as private and as personal as the toothache. Although you 
can convince me that you have the toothache, you cannot 
convey to me what having the toothache is like, unless I 
teo have “ enjoyed’ the experience. Hence, while we are 
prepared to listen respectfully when Sir Francis Young- 
husband assures us that there are experiences which reveal 
the whole world as spiritual through and through, ‘* An 
ovtean of the Spirit, boundless and dazzling,’ beautiful and 
supremely excellent, in which, during the experience, the 
soul of the seer is completely merged, from which it should 
never have been parted and to which it yearns ever to 
return, it is only our emotions that respond ; our reasons 





*The Living Universe. By Sir Francis Younghusband. (John 
Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


remain unconvinced. For what, reason asks, is it that parts 
the soul from reality ? We are not told, and the question 
apparently must not be pressed. 

But it is not the world view of the mystic and the idealist 
which Sir Francis Younghusband is chiefly concerned to 
maintain, but the third view which interprets the universe in 
terms of a principle of life or Mind, operating in and through 
this material world that science explores. ‘* Mind,” he tells 
us, “is operative throughout, always and everywhere.” 

The first half of his book is devoted to a refutation of 
materialism. The scientists, he points out, tell us that the 
physical world is like a clock that is running down. One 
day, they warn us, the clock will cease to work, and the 
universe will reach a dead end in which all energy is evenly 
distributed in a changeless coma of cool radiation. But 
this, he insists, cannot be the whole story, for how, if it 
were, could we explain the fact that “in defiance of the 
law of thermo-dynamics, this earth in dying brought forth 
life. From somewhere, somehow it was enabled to bring 
forth something which could fly in the face of that omnipotent 
second law” [of thermodynamics] ‘‘ and in place of death 
produce life and love and beauty.” The necessary grouping 
of atoms could not, he thinks, have occurred by chance— 
and we are bound, therefore, to deduce the operations of a 
directive Mind. This Mind he rather surprisingly places out- 
side the solar system: ‘* We must assume that it was from 
the universe outside the solar system that there came the 
influence that produced these marvels ” ; although why, if the 
mind be not material, it should be assumed to require a spatial 
habitat, is not clear. The general conclusions are familiar 
enough. The individual spirit is immortal and survives. The 
destruction of this world, even if the scientists are right, does 
not necessitate the end of life. Spirit informs and dominates 
matter in varying degrees and the object of existence is to 
increase the degree of its realization. 


If spirit and matter are both real, and if this universe of 


living organisms is one which bears witness to the operations of 
a spiritual principle informing a material mould, how, it 
may be asked, is their interaction to be envisaged ? Inter- 
action between substances of the same order presents no 
difficulty ; hence, the appeal of a thoroughgoing materialism 
or of a thoroughgoing idealism. But the dualism which 
Sir Francis Younghusband, except when he is in his mystical 
vein, seems to embrace is generally regarded as inaccept- 
able because of the difliculty of conceiving how spirit, which 
has none of the characteristics of matter, can possibly estab- 
lish a point of contact with material substance. The argument 
for the underlying goodness at the heart of things is equally 
suspect. Sir Francis Younghusband makes play with the 
notion of man as a microcosm reflecting the macrocosm of 
the universe. Man is spiritual and he has noble aspirations 
for disinterested ends; the universe, too, must, therefore, 
be spiritual. But man is also evil, capable of unbelievable 
brutality and cruelty. Is the universe, then, also evil ? 
The conclusion .seems_ inescapable; nevertheless, it is 
not drawn. The evil and the ugliness of things are brushed 
aside as things which will one day disappear. Perhaps 
the strongest piece of evidence for Sir Francis Young- 
husband’s point of view is the heroic persistence of this attempt 
to explain, in the sense of explaining away, the things which 
repel and disgust us. Is not, we may ask, the persistence of 
this very attempt on the part of the human mind evidence of 
the universe’s own repugnance to those aspects which it con- 
tains as it were in its own despite ? For my part, I hope rather 
than believe that Sir Francis Younghusband is right. 
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Merit 

The Collected Poems of Harold Monro. With a Biographical 

Sketch by F. S. Flint and a Critical Note by T. 8. Eliot. 

(Cobden Sanderson. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue request that I provide a ‘ serious assessment of Monro’s 
poetry ” is mildly surprising in relation to the fact that all 
expression of my opinion was rigorously excluded from 
England during the ten or twelve years preceding Mr. 
Harmsworth’s publication of my How to Read. And I think 
no expression of even a kindred point of view occurred there 
during that decade save only of such elements of that view 
as coincided with Mr. Eliot’s, in which case the literary 
criticism has been either overshadowed or diluted by his 
trivial retrogressive excursions into politics and theology. 
So far as what one supposes to be the reading public is 
concerned, a thousand people have heard a few catchwords 
for every three who have considered Mr. Eliot’s remarks on 
literature as plenum—a plenum modified by new inventions. 

Money or the financial statement should give a true picture 
of goods and services ; that is to say, the paper statement of 
demand should coincide with the material facts. Critical 
book-keeping must make its statement in some sort of valuta, 
sound, current or counterfeit. The current may be either 
counterfeit (consciously counterfeit) or simply unsound. 
Opinions of soundness vary, but “ current ” English criticism 
has, or had, long been of a nature which the present writer 
at least mistrusts (I mean if one avoid a still shorter word). 

The typical and prevailing mode is, or was, to construct or 
to “ give an impression of the author's * soul” or mind or 
psychosis, based on the usually insuflicient data of his verbal 
manifestations. This appears to me the height of tautology. 
Kither the writer has left his carte de visite or he hasnt ; he 
has either delivered his ‘* message” or he hasn’t ; and the 
reader who can’t understand it from perusal of the author's 
text will certainly not understand it from a reviewer's con- 
jecture, though he may more or less understand the reviewer's 
impoverishment or simplificatory distortion. This kind of 
“ criticism *? emerges from men who wish to write articles or 
to be essayists and are not primarily interested in literature 
(or, in the case of poets, in poetry). 

In a long and far from pleasant experience I have found 
very few Englanders who can stand the kind of objectivity 
found in Dante’s definition : ** A canzene is a composition of 
words set to music.” Appreciation of writing in your island 
largely consists in pity rather than in sympathy: poor 
iellow, he stuttered ; poor Shelley, he died. The transition 
is casy, and shows in the shift or weakening of the current 
sense of the word sympathy itself via putting one’s self into 
an imaginary harmony with the writer's hypothetical (more 
or less distinguished) melancholy, &e. This permits enjoy- 
ment of the worst, or at least of very bad, poetry provided 
the reader has a good enough heart, but it scarcely leads to 
assessment, 

There are several half-truths which can be used to obfuscate 


discussion. Viewed from infinity one man is as good as 
another. (This out-Jeffersons the declaration of American 


Independence, which merely postulated an equality at the 
moment of birth.) ‘* The amount of real poetry any man can 
write is a fixed constant.” ‘*‘ The amount of real poetry any 
man has in him is equal to that contained in any other man.” 
Both these statements arose in an era that muddled up all 
sorts of subjective and inchoate states of consciousness with 
the different specific registrations of those states or percep- 
tions in the media of different arts. 

I affirm that Monro has left his carte de visite. ‘* Who 
touches this book touches a man.” That much for its being 
worth while to discuss the book at all. 

As for assessment of the volume as * verbal manifestation ™ : 
a great deal of the *‘ thought ” is twaddle expressed in the 
language of Alice in Wonderland. The book contains a 
number of good poems, which have probably, all of them, 
defects visible at first sight to the specialist in verbal mani- 
festation and either invisible or of low visibility to the general 
sympathetic reader. When the thought is twaddle it is a kind 
of twaddle ** sanctified by long usage,” a usage which makes 
a great deal of poetry accepted in British curricula (often 
with the label ** profound” or ‘“* metaphysical”) highly 
unsatisfactory to a reader of early Italian verse. I mean 
that “fancy ” has replaced exact thought. 





If you translate “ben del intelletto”’ as “ benefit of the 
intellect.” Monro never had it. If you translate the same 
immortal phrase as * intellectual good or even as “ intel- 
lectual goods,” he had it in the form of a dim basic appre- 
hension of value, as if of a North vaguely off there somewhere, 
but nothing to be defined by the minuter degrees and seconds 
of an intellectual compass. And this apprehension became 
more definite with the years. 

Reducing this to the technical terms of verbal manifesta- 
tion, his language became more exact and he used fewer un- 
necessary words, and fewer patches of dead idiom as he 
matured. The defects tended to become superficial ; that is, 
they concerned progressively a thinner and thinner surface 
of the work, the inner structure becoming progressively 
sounder, The objectivity of ‘* Cat’s Meat” as a whole is 
superior to the objectivity of many younger writers who are 
most conscientiously concerned with the objectivity of every 
individual word in their poems. 

The only evil I have observed as attendant on 
poetry ” and * experimental” schools of poetry is that, 
whether a group or scattered nebula, writers intent on some 
necessary but recently neglected element of their art lose 
perception of other clements taken for granted and thereby 
forgotten in the work of their immediate predecessors. 
People overlooked Hardy's poetry because of his old-fashioned 
idiom, failing to sce that in every poem Hardy had a subject 
which, in so far as I can remember, he invariably presented 
to the reader. In * Cat’s Meat” Monro had a subject ; he 
had incidentally a felicitous onomatopoeia, which incidentally 
makes the subject stick in the reader’s memory. This latter 
is a purely technical virtue. The general reader needn’t ever 
find it out. The specialist will instantly see it, and approve it. 
And if he be a sufliciently competent specialist he will see how 
far the specific weight or value of the poem outweighs a few 
trivial flaws. 

In over two hundred pages of verse these objective presen- 
tations make a creditable total. The author appears to have 
preferred dogs to men; he grumbles at the aspidistra ; he 
reproves the cat for its hunger, or at least appears to have a 
certain moral umbrage both at the cat and the universe : in 
other words, he belonged to a decade which did not know the 
answer and brooded. All this is irritating if one belongs to a 
decade which is firmly convinced that the answer to most of 
Monro’s causes of complaint is perfectly well known, and 
that it is the duty or hedonic privilege, if not of every writer 
at least of every member of the intelligentsia, to think into and 
through the bearing of contemporary thought. 

The irritation is needless. Monro died, or at any rate was 
dying, before any general public recognition of a new era had 
occurred. The work records Monro’s brooding during the 
collapse of an era, a morose recognition of, concretely, the 
street with the Aspidistra. Ezra Pounp. 
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The New Five-Year Plan 


The Great Offensive. By Maurice Hindus. (Gollancz. 5s.) 


Russt is so much of an alien land—above all, alien in speech 
and in manner of thought—to the English-reading public that 
the traveller’s tale is still the only kind of book about Russia 
which will sell on the English and American markets. There 
are amateur and professional travellers. Among the profes- 
sionals none is so well informed, and few write so acceptably, 
as Mr. Maurice Hindus; and his annual volume is always a 
prominent peak in the mountain of printed matter about 
Russia which comes from the publishers year by year. The 
Great Offensive is a picture of the Soviet Union at the end of 
the first, and the inception of the second, Five-Year Plan. 
The apathetic despair of the old (“life is finished for our 
kind,’’ Mr. Hindus was told by an old peasant forced to join 
a collective farm) and the unquestioning enthusiasm of the 
young—there are plenty of hard black-and-white strokes in 
this picture of the Russian scene ;_ but there is little room for 
neutral tints or for sober grey. 

Like other writers who go in and out of Soviet Russia Mr. 
Hindus is obliged to put a seal on his tongue in criticizing 
certain aspects of the Soviet régime. While he describes and 
justly praises the treatment meted out to ordinary criminals, 
he frankly admits that he can say nothing of the treatment of 
political offenders. He asked once in Tiflis for permission to 
see some Mensheviks incarcerated there, but was ** discouraged 
by friends from pursuing, my quest.” About the wholesale 
transportation of kulaks to the frozen north, he can only record 
the words of an otherwise humane official: ‘* exile to the far 
north for kulaks was no punishment at all, but in a way an act 
of kindness—it gave them the opportunity to do something 
new and useful without exploiting anybody, and the chance 
to sweat themselves out of their parasitism.” Still more 
difficult to condone is the discrimination extended even to the 
children of the ‘* disfranchised,’’ who are excluded not merely 
from the universities and technical schools, but even from such 
organizations as the Pioneers—a flat reversal of the usual 
Soviet principle which rejects heredity as a governing factor 
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in human affairs and places the whole stress on social environ- 
ment. 

Mr. Hindus is at pains to explain how far Soviet “ ideology ” 
has evolved in the course of the last two or three years. It 
was in April, 1932, that the dissolution of the Rapp (Associa- 
tion of Proletarian Writers) removed from literature, the stage 
and the cinema a stifling dictatorship which, for the past five 
years or more, had successfully insisted that art must devote 
itself in every detail to the proletarian cause, and had virtually 
made impossible the publication of any book, or the staging of 
any play or film, not definitely of an “improving” character, 
It remains to be seen whether this move will lead to a revival 
of Russian literature, which has been virtually dead since 1926. 
In his very sensible last chapter Mr. Hindus analyses recent 
developments in the Soviet political outlook—the disappear- 
ance of world revolution and foreign propaganda from the 
active list of Soviet policy, the cultivation of close relations 
with Fascist Italy, the détente with France and Poland, and 
the palpable desire to take account of Anglo-Saxon suscepti- 
bilities. He does not mention how far these developments 
are due to the economic crisis, which has demonstrated to the 
Soviet authorities more promptly than to some of their slower- 
witted neighbours (near and far) the reality of international 
inter-dependence and the need of international co-operation. 


Religion and Birth Control 


Marriage, Children, and God. By Claud Mullins. (Allen ani 
Unwin. 6s.) 

Wuen Mr. Mullins comes to discuss divorce, he recognises 
fully how unjust is our present law, which permits no divorce 
without adultery, and how preposterous is the system of 
stage-managed adulteries, which has been and is its inevitable 
consequence. He would have divorce allowed also * for deser- 
tion, or indeed for any ground which proves that the marriage 
has finally become an empty shell.” 

But at the same time he wants the law stiffened up. 
** Divorce is too easy today as well as too difficult.””. Marriages 
and divorces alternating in a long series at short intervals (after 
the fashion popularized in America by film stars) ought not, 
he feels, to be left possible. So he proposes to allow no divorce, 
unless a marriage has lasted at least seven years, and only one 
divorce in any individual’s life. Presumably (though he does 
not touch the point) these limits would not include nullity 
suits. 

I have thrown this topic forward, because, though it fills 
only a very small and subordinate place in his book, it illus- 
trates very aptly his point of view. Though a reformer, he has 
a strong sense of balance. He is zealous alike for humane 
conduct and for moral conduct. On the one hand he argues 
patiently and very resourcefully both the right and the duty 
of married people to limit their families, and to use contra- 
ceptives when (as must often be the case) that is the only at 
all safe and practicable method. But on the other hand he 
has lost none of his faith ** in the fundamentals of our generally 
accepted morality.”” He regards Mr. Bertrand Russell’s view 
of the subject as ** shallow,” and describes Judge Ben Lindsey's 
Companionate Marriage as * a superficial examination of the 
problem, with the conclusions of which I profoundiy disagree.” 
He joins in the last Lambeth Conference’s demand for “a 
Christian philosophy of sex and of purity in sex-relations, in 
contradistinction to the hedonistic and materialistic philosophy 
which in its immediate outcome is at once so captivating and 
so convenient.” 

Now this two-fold attitude is surely very sane. Though 
it may not often be found so explicitly worked out, the 
instincts behind it both come naturally to the best sort of 
Christian layman. He cannot but desire and demand birth- 
control for proper purposes. He cannot but dislike and fear 
its use for improper purposes. Right purpose must be for him 
the vital issue ; and when he finds so many clergy diverting 
and disqualifying themselves from its study by prejudice cn 
questions of mere method and by persistence in banning 
particular methods which are used by most educated people, 
he cannot but fear, not merely or even, perhaps, so much 
that they will block the irresistible march of birth-control, 
as that they will let the proper direction of that march go 
by default. The pronouncement of the last Lambeth Con- 
ference marked a very sensible advance from the side of 
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the Anglican Bishops towards the layman’s position. The 
foreword, which the Bishop of Southwark (Dr. Parsons) 
has contributed to this book, marks another ; and its courage 
is worthy of all praise, 

Two features of the book claim special notice. 
Mr. Mullins has for some years been a Londen police magis- 
trate; and though he studied the subject long before he 
sat on the Bench, he draws very usefully on his experiences 
there. The police-court deals, of course, with far more 
husband-and-wife cases than any other court in this country ; 
and he makes some important proposals for their better 
conduct. One is that they should be heard im camera— 
a most desirable change, which only the work in camera of 
the police-court missionaries has prevented from being 
even more needed than it is. Further, he would have the 
Bench constituted for these hearings in a particular way. 
His plans are carefully thought out, and not expensive. 
They deserve serious consideration by the Home Office and 
by magistrates’ meetings. 

Secondly, I do not know where a layman would find the 
doctrines of leading religious bodies in regard to birth control 
and sex relations so clearly cited, analysed, and compared 
as here. Mr. Mullins has gone far afield, and studied with care 
and candour Roman Catholic and Jewish views besides Pro- 
testant. Though in some cases (e.g., in dealing with Canon 
Edward Lyttelton’s attitude) his disapproval is unqualified, 
his presentation always aims to be fair. The general effect 
is to show that the most authoritative pronouncements are 
Jess inelastic than popular versions of them, and that in 
Judaism and the leading forms of Western Christianity there 
is much common ground, upon which a sound teaching about 
these subjects could be developed. R. C. K. Ensor. 


Athenian Comedy 


Aristophanes, By Gilbert Murray. (Oxford University Press. 


7s. 6d.) 

To the post-War generation the name of Gilbert Murray 
suggests Geneva almost as much as Athens, so that it was 
to be hoped and expected that his two enthusiasms would 
coalesce in a study of the great Athenian advocate of peace. 
But there is a special reason for the present book. It is 
something of a palinode. For in 1897, when he came to treat 
of Aristophanes in his Ancient Greek Literature, the author 
displaved, for all his appreciation, the impatience of a young 
and progressive mind confronted with one who seemed reac- 
tionary not through lack of intelligence—that is common and 
understandable— but through sheer wilfulness. Aristophanes 
must have been well acquainted with the ideas of Socrates ; 
he was certainly steeped in the works of Euripides ; and yet 
he loved darkness rather than light. 

But now the emphasis has shifted. The great virtue of 
Aristophanes was that throughout a bitter war he never 
ceased to advocate peace, and to advocate it for the funda- 
mental reason that individual happiness is more important 
than political prestige. Indeed, if the fragments are at all 
representative, he was the only Comic poet who made peace a 
really prominent issue. And besides this, he was as fearless as 
Thucydides in championing the allies against Athenian 
oppression. Professor Murray perhaps over-estimates the 
risk he ran. Like the Wanchester Guardian in the Boer War, 
he probably had a large body of public opinion behind him, 
Still his frankness compels our admiration ; and not only for 
himself, but still more for the Demos which put up with it. 

However, there still remain the old objections to reckon 
with. Aristophanes was reactionary and he was obscene. And 
here Professor Murray is inclined to desert the lantern for the 
whitewash. It is hard to read the Clouds and feel that it was 
not intended as an attack on Socrates, but merely as a display 
of a clash of * humours.” of * high-brow ” and * low-brow,” 
at which the audience was expected to laugh without taking 
sides, and to which the poet afterwards added the contest of 
the Just and Unjust Logos and the burning of Socrates’ house 
to assure a dissatisfied people that he was really on their side, 
Jt is hard to read the Fregs and not feel that Euripides is 
mneant to be beaten all along the line. On the whole the novel 
is beticr psaterial for laughter than the conventional (at all 
s Me. Punch seems to think so). Aristophanes made the 
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There remains the question of obscenity. Professop 
Murray points to the origins of comedy in the phallic ritual 
of fertility, and to the phalli worn as a matter of course 
by the chorus. He also quotes the parabasis of the Clouds 
to show that Aristophanes felt that obscenity was unre. 
fined. But Plautus says as much in the Captivi with as 
little relevance to the rest of his works. It is hard to 
believe that Aristophanes did not really enjoy Aristophanic 
jokes, when many of them are so enjoyable. Nor is a taste 
for indecency proof of an indelicate mind, as could be proved 
by a host of instances. 

It would be ungenerous, however, to lay stress on criticisms 
where there is so much to be grateful for. With supreme 
literary tact Professor Murray contrives to give us the sub- 
stance of the plot of each play in such a way as to display 
entertainingly the inventiveness and inconsequence of 
Aristophanes, while his running commentary prevents it 
from becoming a mere catalogue of events, inevitably tedious, 
The last chapter contains an appreciative account of Menander. 
There is much interesting information in this book, and no 
obtruded learning. Recommended also by excellent printing 
and a reasonable price, it should enjoy the wide popularity it 
deserves, 

L. P. WILKINSON. 


A Convenient Life of Bacon 

By Charles Williams. (Arthur Barker. 10s.) 
SPEDDING devoted 40 years of his life to an attempt to 
prove that Bacon was as upright as he was great—‘ washing 
his Blackamoor,” said Fitzgerald. Mr. Charles Williams 
prudently decided not to give so much of his life to the same 
task, and to spare his friends a regret similar to Fitzgerald’s. 
But he must be content to have his prudence commended, 
for what Spedding failed to do in 40 years can hardly be 
achieved in, say, 40 weeks, even by the most talented and 
industrious of biographers. Mr. Williams certainly gives 
Bacon a better character than usual, but the best method 
of feeling happy about the complicated great is not to think 
about them either too long or too deeply. His book gives 
the impression of having been written in an expansive sort 
of bank-holiday humour—he takes Bacon out for a_ nice 
run, talks about universal matters a great deal in order 
to put him at his ease, swops hats with him for the fun of 
the thing, and arrives home feeling that both host and 
guest, biographer and biographed, are very fine fellows. 


Bacon. 


To make light of the charges of bribery upon which Bacon 
was impeached is a perfectly excusable way of washing the 
Blackamoor. Bacon was generous and careless and may 
never have allowed the presents of suitors to affect his 
judgement. But there is a very serious blot on Bacon's 
reputation, involving no question of money, the perversion 
of justice in the case of Dr. Steward, under pressure from 
Buckingham. This Mr. Williams never mentions, only 
touching in a general way on Buckingham’s interference, 
and exonerating Bacon. 

* Some half-dozen times a year, some thirty in all, the Favourite 
wrote desiring the Lord Keeper's interest in persons who had 
suits before him ‘ as far as justice will permit.’ It is certain on 
Buckingham’s own showing that, nevertheless, sometimes they 
lost their suits. It is likely that Bacon, ‘rash with theories’ 
of the Prerogative, would have stretched, without breaking, his 
rule of law, as it is certain he would not have broken nor even 
stretched his law of justice.” 

Unless Mr. Williams is withholding new evidence in the 
case of Dr. Steward, there can be no such certainty that 
Bacon never broke his law of justice. We knows, of course, 
that there is more in Bacon than he or any single biographer 
‘an do justice to, and says so in his introductory note, 
referring to the need for “a convenient modern Life of 
Bacon ” and to Miss Sturt’s Life. “ In any case, Bacon is 
worth two, and will no doubt soon be worth at least ten, 
Lives ’— one of those esoteric statements dear to Mr. Williams 
but baffling to readers whe have acquired the habit of. re- 
reading rather than permit themselves to be 
hoisted over the meaning in a flurry of words. But— this 
should be said—that to write even a rather shallow and 
frivolous life of Bacon is not a small achievement, that only 
a brilliant man could do it without some trouble, and thet 
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| COURTS AND JUDGES IN 
FRANCE, GERMANY AND 


By R. C. K. ENSOR 
6/- net 
The book is extraordinarily well done, and 
wil be very useful, for it gives a lot ot information 
which one likes to have, hoth because it is interest- 
ing and because it is instructive. .. .”—DLorp 
| SANKEY, in a letter to the author. 


| POLITICAL INDIA 

| AL Symposium of Experts 
JOHN CUMMING 

3/6 net 








| Edited by SIR 





| 
WHE] “.... India’s political future will occupy the thoughts 
| ol very many, both in Great Britain and in this 
country, for many months to come. Sir John 
Cumming has rendered very valuable service in 
| providing those who will discuss it with solid 
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ROUTLEDGE & 
KEGAN PAUL 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


WIRELESS OVER 
THIRTY YEARS 


By R. N. VYVYAN. 16 plates. 8s. 6d. net. 


A most attractive and authoritative non-technical account of 
the development of wireless from its earliest years, by the late 
engineer-in-chief of the Marconi Company. Every phase ot 
the subject is comprehensively treated. 


SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


By SUSAN ISAACS, 492. pages. 


The second of three volumes on the behaviour of young 
children. On the appearance of the first (Intellectual Growth 
in Young Children, 12s. 6d. net) the Spectator wrote that 
‘When complete, it is certain to prove an educational classic.” 
This second volume deals with ego-centrism, sex interests, 
guilt and shame, friendliness and co-operation, ete. 


THEIR JOURNEYS AND MIGRATIONS 
By Professor LOUIS ROULE. (July 6th.) 
With numerous illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The most interesting chapters in this fascinating book deal 
with the astounding story of the salmon and the strange 
journey of the eel. Honeymoons, land-and-sea fruit, search 
for warmth of the shad, and many other subjects are also 
discussed, with the exactness of a scientist and the charm of 


TITANS OF 
LITERATURE 


By BURTON RASCOE. 592 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


15s. net. 


Sunday Referee:—* He has covered an enormous amount 
of ground and reve als a wide range of learning.” 
Evening Standard:—* He is a refreshing companion, with 


salty individual opinions. A racy, readable book.” 
Liverpool Post:—* A most unusual book, a stupendous essay 
in iconoclasm.” 


THE INVENTOR 
By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 


276 pages. 6s. net. 


Manchester Guardian:—* His subject-matter is of exceptional 
interest, and he has written a brilliant book. He has very 
interesting comments on the minds of famous inventors, such 
as Leonardo, Kelvin, Goodyear, and Edison, ‘he discussions 
on the legal and financial aspects are fascinating. An ortginal 
and thrilling book, which should be read by everyone interested 
in human ingenuity.” 


THE 
MACHINE 
UNCHAINED 


TOI ITE 
By L. HAUSLEITER. 
Everyman:— An extraordinary work which dehes 
Linvestors’ Chront le:—* In form and scope it ts unique. 
New Britain:—* A richly infas mative and inspiring book. 
Socialist Review:—" It is impossible not to be interested in it. 


350 pages. 12s. Od. net 
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99 men in a hundred could not do it, however much trouble 
they took. 

Nevertheless, a complicated character does not necessarily 
make a difficult subject for biography, and the contradictions 
and problems in Bacon are not so daunting as the absence of 
any real changes in his life. The 1597 edition of the Essays 

‘js a smaller book than the 1625 edition, but in all essentials 
it is the same book. Twenty-eight years singularly. full of 
public experience and private thought had not been able 
ito teach him anything new of the fundamentals of life, nor 
to alter the complexion of his mind. Consequently—to the 
discomfiture of all his biographers—the events and the 
crises Which occurred remain largely irrelevant and sapless. 
Bacon was responsible for the drama of his own career, 
but he was not moulded by it; the psychological evidence 
that he lived through it is practically non-existent. 

Lyn Lu, IRVINE. 


A German Outlook 


Es werde Deutschland. By Friedrich Sieburg. 

Main: Societits-Verlag.) 
HERR SIEBURG, known to English readers by a recent book on 
France, is concerned in his new work with his own troubled 
country. ‘* May Germany Find Herself ”’—if we may thus 
render the idiomatic title—is so very German in style and 
temper and so very un-English that it is difficult to determine 
exactly from these highly rhetorical and sentimental pages 
what kind of government Herr Sieburg would like to have, 
He still feels the bitterness of defeat in the War, aggravated by 
the slowness of Germany's recovery. He does not, apparently, 
see that all the combatants have been more or less affected by 
a war that ravaged the whole world. Concentrating his 
attention on Germany, he laments the mischief done by 
Liberalism and Parliamentarism which he regards as alien to the 
German national spirit. He depicts his countrymen as suffering 
from profound depression and uncertainty because they are 
essentially idealists but at present lack an ideal. Though it 
may be unfair to take such a writer literally, Herr Sieburg 
seems to say that the loss of territory at the peace has not 
affected the average German so deeply as it should have done 
if he had had the intense love of country which distinguishes 
every Frenchman. The revival of true German nationalism 
has been hindered, the author thinks, by the political parties 
which to him are meaningless. The nation as a whole must 
realize itself. 

This is not, in his view, a question of race. He has no 
liking for anti-Semitism, which he describes as a ** painful by- 
product of the declining Liberal world,” and he is scornful of 
what we call the “ intelligentsia ” because they have lost touch 
with the common man. But he is convinced that a nation 
vannot afford to be tolerant ‘* until its soundness is placed 
beyond all doubt.” The book might be interpreted as a 
subtle argument for Nazi dictatorship, but Herr Sieburg leaves 
this doubtful up to the end. He says that the Marxian, 
the Catholic and the National-Socialist parties have “their 
roots in a sphere which is unattainable in a parliamentary 
The numerous post-War associations, working outside 
Parliament, have, he thinks, helped to reunite Germans and 
pave the way for a new political régime based on the will of 
the people. This will come ‘not today nor tomorrow but 


- A Week-End Party 


Spectator’s Gallery: Essays, Sketches, Short Stories and 
Poems from ‘‘ The Spectator,’’ 1932. Edited by Peter 
Fleming and Derek Verschoyle. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


(Frankfurt-am- 


sense.” 


Ir was the custom in the Nineties to draw a sharp distinction 
between journalism and literature. Oscar Wilde—not in one 
of his inspired moments—said that the difference between 
journalism and literature was that journalism was unreadable 
while literature was not read. The ordinary young aesthete 
of the time, however, believed that the difference Jay in some- 
thing that took place in the soul of the journalist and the soul 
of the literary artist during the process gf writing. The 
journalist was supposed all the time to have his eye on a large 
tenth-rate public which wanted only tenth-rate matter; the 
literary artist, on the other hand, was believed, if he thought 
of a publie at all, to address himself austerely to that first- 
rate public which has never existed outside Heaven. 


—_——_——= 


There is nothing in the facts of literary history to support 
this theory. There has never been a no-man’s-land dividing 
journalism and literature since Defoe became a journalist less 
than fifty years after the birth of the English newspaper, 
Since his time to that of Meredith, Bennett and Mr. Wells, at 
icast half the great novelists have been also journalists. Many 
animated poets from Coleridge to Mr. de la Mare have contri- 
buted to the Press ; Keats aspired to be a dramatic critic ; and 
there would probably have been still more poet-journalists if so 
many of the poets had not had private means. The great age 
of modern English prose is an age thickly set with famous 
names of contributors to periodical literature, from Steele to 
Goldsmith, from Addison to Fielding. It was for a periodical 
that Lamb was induced to write the Essays of Elia. 

Spectators Gallery is a book that makes it clear that the rela. 
tions between journalism and literature are as close today as 
they were in the eighteenth century. Here Mr. Peter Fleming 
and Mr. Derek Verschoyle have brought together a whole 
Widdicombe Fair of the best modern writers. For the most 
part the writers are in a gay mood. The editors observe that 
the literary contributor to a weekly review “ is in the position 
of a guest at a week-end party,” and a great deal of the book 
is written in the spirit of a week-end party keyed up to the 
brightest use of its various talents. One of the most delightful 
of the guests is Mr. E. M. Forster, who always writes as though 
he enjoyed writing and who yet seems so reluctant to write. 
He is subtly playful about Garrick’s comic Stratford cclebra- 
tion, about the woes of authors questioned about their books 
by the laity, and even about the tragic life of Cowper ; and he 
writes beautifully about Lowes Dickinson. He says of Lowes 
Dickinson and his friends : ** While they were with him, they 
were happy and amused. When they left him, they found he 
had extended their sympathies and exercised their intelligence, 
so that the earth and the universe became larger places.” The 
same tribute, or something like it, might be paid to such light- 
hearted literature as appears in Spectator’s Gallery. 

Even Mr. Stephen Leacock, in his burlesques of Christmas 
fiction, opens up avenues into * national harmony and world 
peace,” and Mr. J. B. Morton mingles philosophy and farce in 
his account of a world in which it is the latest craze to stand 
on one’s head. I am not sure in what respect Miss Rose 
Macaulay extends our sympathies in her inquiry into the 
reasons for the high reputation of Family Life in a world in 
which so many famous families have behaved so badly ; but I 
am sure that somehow our sympathies are extended as we 
read. “ Moth’s” humour also makes us charitable by 
amusing us, and Mr. Se4n O'’Faoliin records a common 
human experience in his rebellious attack on the professional 
admiration of literature that is, or was, the rule in universities 
and schools. 

It would be impossible to mention even the names of all 
the contributors to this delectable? olla podrida. Mr. 
Chesterton’s “St. Thomas Aquinas,” is as enjoyable as Lord 
David Cecil’s ‘*‘ Obscene’ Writing.’ Mr. W. B. Yeats 
writes with a poet’s imagination of the Ireland of recent years ; 
Mr. Guedalla is brilliant about the Argentine; Mr. C. E. M. 
Joad shows how lucid an expositor he can be in his contrast 
between the materialism of psychologists and the increasing 
anti-materialism of physicists; Mr. Peter Fleming at once 
entertains and suits us with an account of an adventure in 
North China which might have ended in drowning. Professor 
Gilbert Murray throws new light on the pleasure of those 
who know no Greek in listening to a Greek play in the original 
language ; Mr. Verschoyle gives us an amusing essay on the 
world of the picture-dealer ; Major Yeats-Brown—. But 
how go on commenting in detail on a book that contains 
work by Miss Evelyn Underhill, John Galsworthy, Mr. Hugh 
Walpole, Mr. T. S. Eliot, M. André Maurois, Mr. David 
Garnett, Miss Stella Benson, Mr. Padraic Colum, and a host 


of other eminent writers? All that need be said is that 
there is an astonishingly high level of achievement and 
enjoyability. 

It might be added that Spectators Gallery shows how 


hospitable the columns of The Spectator have been to the 
experimental poets of our time as well as to established 
names. Also that there is a contribution by ‘“ Max.” And 
one by Mr, Aldous Huxley. And others far too good to leave, 
as L must leave them, unmentioned. 

Rosert Lynp. 
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Fiction 


3y DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Captain Bottell. By James Hanley. (Boriswood. 8s. 6d.) 
Ultramarine. By Malcolm Lowry. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Prelude to Calvary. By Hugh Kimber. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
L’Affaire Jones. By Hillel Bernstein. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

In one of her letters Katharine Mansfield wrote: “I like 
such awfully unfashionable things and people .. . sitting 
on doorsteps, listening to the kind of music they play in 
public gardens, and talking to captains of shabby little 
steamers ... but then you see I am_ not highbrow.” 
Indulgence of such a taste, which is not uncommon, can be 
as easily found in literature as in life, and nowhere more 
simply than in the literature of the sea. The conventional 
“nautical writers” of the last century were always dis- 
armingly content to earn the epithet and cut their losses 
on the noun. The tradition persists. In no branch of the 
art of writing (as Blackwood’s Magazine survives to remind 
us) does literacy count for so little. Rarely modified by the 
vagaries of artistic fashion, the literature of the sea has 
remained isolated, a thing apart. It continues to deal with 
the surface of events, presenting life solely in terms of 
observed, though not always explicable, phenomena. We 
read of man and his encounter with the forces of nature, of 
physical dangers vanquished or triumphant, of the picturesque 
and the appalling, the “ captains of shabby little steamers ” 
and the storms that have enveloped them. Strange monsters 
may speak, without a transcendental point of view being 
adduced or illustrated. Events, under this convention, are 
recorded for their immediate significance, there is no 
symbolism relating them to the rest of existence, there is no 
philosophical purpose implicit in their presentation. 
Mr. Hanley is not a conventional writer. He _ suffers, 
slightly, from an attendance on convention in his apparent 
desire to be true (on the scientific principle) to all the facts 
available, not merely to those which are relevant to his 
imaginative conception of a situation. But he is less 
interested in the event than in the movements of the human 
spirit under its pressure. He has a fine sense of the poetic 
properties of language. In Captain Bottell he has written a 
magnificent novel, a valuable contribution to contemporary 
fiction. Nothing could be better than his descriptions of 
a storm. One remembers the characters, properly, as 
products of the narrative, not as intruders on personal 
experience. The only thing one can question is Mr. Hanley’s 
use of dialogue. The interest the reader feels is determined, 
sometimes, by the intrinsic value of a discussion, not by 
its artistic merit as a product of the situation by which, 
theoretically, it has been evoked. It is disconcertingly 
Jiterary. 

Captain Bottell is in charge of the ‘ Oroya,’ a tramp sailing 
with a miscellaneous cargo to Basra and the Gulf. There is 
one passenger on board, Mrs. Willoughby, sailing to join her 
husband at Mudros. Captain Bottell is irritated by her 
arrival. For the crew she is of significance, caught and 
isolated in the flow of their thoughts ; her presence steals 
inconsequence from their discussion. There is another 
stranger on board, a stoker named Mulcare, who shares with 
Mrs. Willoughby the interest of the crew, whom Captain 
Bottell cannot understand and hates. When Captain 
Bottell sees Mrs. Willoughby talking with him on deck, his 
control crumples under the weight of sudden jealousy. The 
impact of recognition huddles him into collapse. 

* The whole panorama of events swept in a flood across his mind- 
The stoker, the woman, the dinner, their talk, his awkwardness, 
aloofness; his frenzied hold upon the invulnerable, or what he 
thought the invulnerable, in himself. It was as though someone 
had struck forth a light that revealed the dark corners, all the hidden 
things. And that something slowly stirring to consciousness in 
him. He laid his head on his hands and said aloud : 

*T love this woman! I love this woman !’ 

The steward knocked at his door. Bottell did not know who it 
might be. He merely growled: ‘Go away!’ What could he do? 
‘Christ !’, he exclaimed. ‘Who would have imagined it? Me! 
Me! Who would have imagined it ?’ He looked at himself in the 
glass. Then he laughed. It all seemed so funny! It was really 
nightmarish. That he, Bottell, after all these years, should be con- 
fronted by this. He was so helpless. So helpless.” 

When he declares himself clumsily to Mrs. Willoughby, he 
is told not to be ridiculous. He sees her talking again with 
Muleare, the stoker, and loses his reason, visiting strange parts 


of the ship at unexpected moments, supposing the crew to he 
an army of watching spies, struggling to block up an imaginary 
hole in the hold, scribbling naked figures in the log book, on 
all fours snuffing like a dog outside Mrs. Willoughby’s cabin, 
As the storm breaks over the ship and drives her to destrue- 
tion, his madness, like the agony of King Lear, is mirrored in 
the tumultuous onslaught of the elements. The last scene on 
the abandoned ship, where Captain Bottell, escaped from the 
man detailed to watch him, rages to his own ruin in the 
battered engine room, is more truly frightful, and a degree 
closer to high tragedy, than anything in the grey charnels 
of Elizabethan drama. 

The scene of Ultramarine is also set on a cargo boat, but it 
is not specifically a book about the sea. It is an illustration in 
particular of circumstances which share their effects with 
many others. Compared with Mr. Hanley’s, Mr. Lowry’s 
writing is disastrously mannered. He attempts to describe 
the mental conflicts of a sensitive young man who, on the 
rather speculative assumption that the experience will be of 
spiritual value, signs on as deck boy on a tramp sailing to the 
East. The book suffers from a mixing of conventions. It 
combines the psychology of the more analytical type of school 
story with a manner largely derived from Ulysses. Some of 
Mr. Lowry’s scenes are excellent (notably his description of the 
ship leaving an eastern port), and his account of any particular 
episode is generally in itself satisfactory. But the different 
styles which he employs produce effects which are neither 
cumulative nor adequately complementary. There is no 
unity of impression. 

Mr. Kimber is certainly not mannered. His very vigorously 
written novel throws a searchlight on the conduct, in Wiltshire 
and in France, of different groups of people under the stress 
of warfare. His theme is of the collapse of humanity under 
industrialism. One of his characters thinks : 

“ He was the last of his generation. The old life was ending... 

The machines were winning. The new hungry generations would 
tread the old music down . . . Already he felt a dread of people, 
those of his own class . . . It was only among the working people, 
the labourers, that he felt at ease. And the rot was affecting even 
them ; soon they would be gone, a vanished race. As for the rest, 
the people of his own class, they were terrible ; social beings, 
automatons. Not men and women, only social beings ; without 
hearts, hard, without tolerance. The towns had made them. 
Shielded from the onslaught, from storm and sunshine, they no 
longer suffered. He supposed that they lived a set life, limited by 
rules and a moral code, their hearts had withered. It left them 
devoid of pity, of tolerance—for he had noticed that they were all 
merciless to one another.” 
The theme is impressive, but the book is loosely constructed 
and lacking in economy. It is repetitious and relies less on 
subtlety than on violence. Like his hero, the glib bastard 
of a country squire, Mr. Kimber has to raise his voice in 
order to make his points, which are apt in the process to lose 
the saving grace of relevance. He passes too much of his 
time and expends too much of his energy in dexterously angling 
for red herrings: an occupation which, after a time, be- 
comes tedious to the spectator. 

L’ Affaire Jones provides an hour's entertainment for those 
with a taste for light farce. It records the misfortunes which 
overcame Mr. Henry Jones who: left Windfall, Georgia, for the 
purpose of writing a treatise on French cooking. Owing to an 
error, recognized only a considerable time later, he finds him- 
self in prison for the alleged theft of an overcoat. The case 
expands swiftly and automatically to fabulous proportions. 
The overcoat (by everyone except Mr. Jones) is forgotten. A 
conspiracy against France is suspected. Political issues 
become involved, and the affair threatens, as they say in 
Whitehall, to have international repercussions. Justice 
however, in a somewhat arbitrary and irreponsible manner, 
ultimately prevails. If the book is, as one might suspect, 
intended as a satire on the excesses of Gallic nationalism, one 
-an only chronicle its failure. As farce, in spite of a somewhat 
stereotyped form of humour, it is entertaining. So too is the 
publisher’s blurb, which suggests a comparison with Zuleika 
Dobson. Such an extravagance recalls a recent decision of 
Mr. Justice Branson: ‘ It was obviously an advertisement. 
No one could suppose it purported to say anything as a matter 
of fact.” 
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THE OLD MAN DIES 


the success of which we have great hopes. 


DESCRIBE A CIRCLE 
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Elizabeth Sprigge 7s. 6d. 
The Book Society’s Recommendation. “A book to settle down with ik 
at leisure: full of humour, lively but not cruel: and the many threads IF § 
are skilfully woven together.”-—K. B. C. Jones. ‘This is a novel for iE: 
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Martin Hare = 7s. Od. FE 
Compron Mackenzie: “With it Martin Hare establishes her posi- iE: 
tion among the half dozen or so yeung writers of this decade whose iE aI 
names may still be familiar twenty years hence.”—Daily Mail. |. 3 
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TOPS AND BOTTOMS 


The author of The Whicharts and Parson's Nine creates here some 
of the mest beautiful characters in modern fiction. Beaty. Felicity, | 
Mrs. ‘Timpson, are people who will enter your lives. 
TANDEM _ Violet Trefusis 
“Vivid, colourful, energetic.”--Observer. 75. 6d, 
ZEST Charles C. Norris 
A most controversial novel by the author of Seed. 7s. Od, F 
MY SISTER MY BRIDE — Cyril Hume 
“With Louis Bromfield, the most vigorous imaginative writer mm 
America to-day,”—Cecim Rosertrs (Sphere). Xs. Od. 
Ready on June 26th. An entirely new edition, 400 pages. OS. 
THE GREAT ILLUSION 1933 
. T 
Sir Norman Angell 
Sin Evetyn Wrencu writes: “The issue of a new edition of The Great Illusion is 
an event of great importance. If I were a millionaire, I would give every man, 
woman and child in Europe a copy... . T can think of no one book which has had 
a more profound influence on humanity in the twentieth century. In my own case 
it influenced my life more than any bock, apart from Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera... 
SAINT ON HOLIDAY — Geoffrey Dearmer 
DAUGHTER TO PHILIP Beatrice Kean Seymour 
2 = coo se eae ne er —_ 
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Current Literature 


- TRAFALGAR 
By A. F. Fremantle 


Mr. A. F. Fremantle’s account of Trafalgar in the new 
series of ‘* Great Occasions ” (Peter Davies, 5s.) is a sound 
and attractive piece of work, based on a careful study of the 
English and foreign authorities and enlivened with the per- 
sonal touches that reveal the author’s own naval experience. 
He outlines the general situation in 1805, holding that Napo- 
leon’s Boulogne flotilla was no mere feint but a serious threat 
to England. He pictures Nelson as a man “ of ardent dispo- 
sition struggling under the control of an exceptionally cool 
judgement.” He describes the Navy, which with all its 
defects was better manned and better found than either the 
French or Spanish fleet. He quotes freely from Nelson’s 
diary in his narrative of the long chase of Villeneuve to 
the West Indies and back. He gives a concise but intelligent 
description of the battle. He notes that the crew of the 
* Redoubtable,’ from which Nelson received his fatal wound, 
had been specialiy trained in musketry, and that their captain, 
Lucas, believed in grappling and boarding an enemy as soon 
as his picked shots had done their work. Thus the * Victory ’ 
lost more in killed than any other British ship. But just as 
Lucas was preparing to board, the ‘ Téméraire ’ forged along- 
side and raked the Frenchman’s decks with so terrible a fire 
that he had to surrender after losing four-fifths of his crew. 
The ‘ Téméraire ’—which may not have been the ship after- 
wards painted by Turner—thus saved the * Victory ’ with her 
dying Admiral. Mr. Fremantle’s book is well illustrated with 
portraits, battle-pieces and maps. 


ANGLO-SAXON INFLUENCE ON WESTERN 
CHRISTENDOM 


By S. J. Crawford 


The late Dr. S. J. Crawford’s three lectures on Anglo-Saxon 
Influence on Western Christendom, 600-800 (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.) well deserve the commendatory preface by Pro- 
fessor R. W. Chambers. They show that in two critical cen- 
turies, when Rome had lost her hold upon France and Spain 
and was none too strong in Italy, the missionaries of the 
infant Anglo-Saxon and the older Irish Church converted the 
Low Countries and Western Germany and brought them 
within the Roman obedience. The Northumbrian Willibrord 
about the year 700 established the Church in what is now 
Holland and in Denmark. The Devonian Wynfrith, or St. 
Boniface, evangelized Central Germany and met his death at 
the hands of the heathen of East Friesland in 755. Dr. 
Crawford explains in his third lecture the part played by the 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon clergy in the transmission of ancient 
culture. These small islands were politically insignificant in 
the Dark Ages, but, like other small countries before and 
since, they exercised a great moral and intellectual influence 
on the world. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1933 


The seventieth annual issue of The Statesman’s Year-Book, 
edited by Dr. M. Epstein (Macmillan, 20s.) calls for a friendly 
word of congratulation and gratitude. There is no other 
reference book in its class which can compare with it for 
fullness of detail and for accuracy in relation to the affairs of 
all the countries in the world. How Dr. Epstein contrives to 
pack so much even into 1,500 closely printed pages is his 
secret. He notes in the preface events up to March 80th. The 
one substantial change that he has not been able to mention 
is that which has occurred in Germany. In this section we 
still read of the Weimar Constitution, which ‘ declares all 
Germans equal before the law and abolishes all privileges of 
birth, class or creed,” and under which ‘ freedom of speech 
and of the Press is guaranteed.” All that, of course, is dead 
and gone within the last two months, as Dr. Epstein will have 
to state in the next edition of his excellent and invaluable 
year-book. 

RECOVERY 

The international group of journalists forming the Economie 
and Disarmament Committee has issued the first number of a 
fortnightly review, Recovery, which will serve the World 
Keonomic Conference as its predecessor Disarmament has 
served the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. Its object is 
to give news and comment from representative writers in 
different nations, so as to illustrate the progress of the Con- 
ference and also to bring out the difficulties that have to 
be overcome. The Prime Minister contributes a commendatory 
article. M. Brossolette gives a French view and Herr von 
Dewall a German view of the prospects of agreement. There is 
a double-page cartoon. The price of this informing and 
useful journal is threepence, and its offices are at Windsor 
House, 88 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Travel 


Touring in Europe 


Ir is easier to plan a visit to Europe than it is to choose 
a summer cruise. But it is no easier to choose a destination 
or the means of travel. 

Air, rail or car, which is it to be ? Imperial Airways cover 
Europe with a net, many of whose threads are the routes of 
other lines whose departures and arrivals coincide with those 
of the air liners from Croydon. Air travel is comparatively 
cheap, and the thought that its delights are only for the rich 
man is one that should immediately be dismissed. The 
intending holiday-maker would do well to find out something 
about the tours which this company offers before finally 
deciding on another method of travel. 


Cars? Your own or a motor coach? It is equally 
simple. Auto-cheques of 33 Regent Street have perfected 


a scheme which enables the motorist to take his car abroad 
and to fix the entire cost of his holiday before he leaves, 
It is a system that I recommend most strongly. And it is 
cheap. If you have no car and want to travel by motor 
coach—and there is no better way of seeing the countryside— 
both European Motorways and Pullman Motorways have 
several very well-chosen European tours at a cost considerably 
less than one would expect. The total includes everything, 
even the supply of a trunk. j 

pays? says the Frenchman. 
And there is no answer. France contains every kind of 
scenery, climate and pleasure. The east coast and_ the 
route down to the Pyrenees are less familiar than the rest 
of the country, but as well worth visiting. La Baule on the 
east coast is one of the newer resorts, and has all the facilities 
offered by older and more famous watering-places. But I 
cannot do better than advise a trip by the Paris-Orléans 
railway or by the Chemin de Fer du Midi and by the 
numerous *bus_ services which it and the neighbouring 
railways run for the convenience of travellers who like to 
use only a rapide. 

As a summer country it is hard to find a rival to Jugo- 
Slavia, whose unrivalled Adriatic coastline includes, in 
particular, Ragusa—now called Dubrovnik. This country is 
full of first-rate hotels and the cost of living is cheaper than 
in almost any other European country. The charge for a 
visa has been reduced to 1s. Excellent steamers run up 
and down the coast, and the country inland—from high 
mountains to wide plains—is rich with history and _ filled 
with beauty. There is little or no language difficulty. 
If you want’a holiday that is unusual and _ leisurely, try 
Jugo-Slavia. 


Pourquoi quitter mon 


Switzerland in summer is one of the loveliest places on 
earth; and to the energetic as well as the lazy it offers a 
diversity of pleasure scarcely rivalled. 

Austria is another land of contrasts. The lakes provide 
excellent bathing: its cities offer beauty both of architecture 
and of setting, and it has Salzburg within its borders to 
attract the lover of music. Austria is a monument to a 
civilization. that died with the War, and a fortnight or a 
menth with its people is an enchantment not to be forgotten. 
If Vienna is a sad city today, it still remains Europe's 
most beautiful capital and, in its own sentimental way, its 
gayest. 

Beyond the eastern borders of Poland lies the ‘most 
interesting country of all Russia, whose touring arrange- 
ments are the most fully developed of all. A visit .to 
Intourist at Bush House in London will provide you, with 
as much information as you require, but only a visit can 
unfold the story of that vast experiment. Those who would 
combine the acquisition of knowledge with pleasure should 
visit the country. I can assure them that they will be 
comfortable, well provided for, and free to go where they 
like. 

But don’t forget that Great Britain too offers beauties 
that no other country can produce, The railway companies 
will readily provide all necessary information, 
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SEE EUROPE 


from an 


ARMCHAIR 


by travelling this modern way. 
Inclusive de luxe MOTOR PULL- 
MAN TOURS. First class through- 
out. Send for Brochure “ A” 
describing these attractive Tours. 








DO LOM ITE Lap MB ng to the smorins 

y TES, SWITZERLAND, 

MOTORWAY § tyro ana SOUTHERN 
GERMANY. 





SWISS 
MOTORWAY 


BATTLEFIELDS, VOSGES, 
BLACK FOREST, LUCERNE, 
INTERLAKEN, GENEVA and 
the JURAS, 14 days. 





AUSTRIAN one a VIENNA, BUDA- 
EST, BAVARIA and RHINE, 
MOTORWAY ZEST. 1 





SOUTHERN 
MOTORWAY 


PARIS, AVIGNON, ARLES, 
NIMES, CANNES, NICE, MONTE 
CARLO and MENTON, returning 
via the ROUTE DES ALPES, 15 
days. 
Also tours to the RIVIERA, NORMANDY 
and BRITTANY, SPAIN and ITALY. 


| BRITIS 





EUROPEAN 
MOTORWAYS, 


Chesham House, 
150 Regent St., London, W.1. 


’Phone: Regent 2361. 


CAPITAL 
COURIERS 
CHAUFFEURS 





USSR.... 


NEW TRAVEL 
LAND 


Novelty and diversity in travel are seldom found in a much 
travelled world. In the case of the Soviet Union, however, the 
tourist may visit not only the most discussed country of to-day, 
but one fresh in its newness, age-old in its cultures, and many- 
coloured in its diverse cities, landscapes and horizons. 


CRUISE TOURS 





London to London 


From £17 2 weeks Leningrad (and Moscow) 
From £22. ... 3 weeks. four itineraries 
Tour S.2, 1,500 miles and about 1,000 miles by Volga 
steamer. 
Tour S.3, 2,400 miles (Leningrad, Moscow and the 
Ukraine). 
Tour S.4, 2,150 miles (Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, 
Kiev). 
Tour S.5, Leningrad and Moscow. 
From £31 4 weeks Leningrad, Moscow, Crimea, 


and Ukraine. 
Tour S.6, 2,250 miles, and about 60 miles by motor 
along the Crimea, and 250 miles by Black Sea 
steamer. 


SUMMER TOURS 
15 inclusive tours in the U.S.S.R. from £7. 


Direct Sailings for Leningrad every Saturday. 
Wednesday Sailings via Hamburg. 





Write for full particulars to Dept. S.1, 


INTOURIST LTD., 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


(Or See Your Own Travel Agents.) 











A NEW THRILL FOR YOU, 


DALMATIA jonah BE 


ADRIATIC RIVIERA. 


Gem-islands and wild mountain scenery under sunny skies. Away 
from the beaten tourist track. Regular Escorted Tours from 27 Gs. 
Departures every Saturday—special departure July 8 
Write for Iliustrated Book, B.D., of all Tours. 
YUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU, 


25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. Whitehall 2094. 

















MALVERN FESTIVAL, (icuse sou, 
9 AUGUST 12th, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Four Hundred Years of English Drama. 
“A new kind of holiday in England.’’—Sir Barry Jackson. 
IMlustrated Folders, and details of Special Inclusive Tours from 


MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICES, 25 HAYMARKET, S.W. 1. 


1933. 




















THE ROUTE DES PYRENEES .. . 


offers you the opportunity of enjoying many holidays within a 
Holiday. Travelling through the High Pyrénées you enjoy the 
wonderful mountain scenery which entrances all who see it. 


Visit Carcassonne, the wonderful Walled Cité; Font Romeu, 
the high Mountain climatic resort with its wonderful air; the 
thermal resorts of Ax-les-Thermes, Luchon, Cauterets and 
Eaux Bonnes, with their healing waters, situated in some of the 
most beautiful spois in the Pyrénées; the Basque Country and its 
delightful coast (Biarritz, St. Jean de-Luz, Hendaye, etc.) 
a 
| A LIFETIME OF HOLIDAYS WITHIN ONE SUMMER. 


Further Information inal Literaiure from:— 
THE MIDI RAILWAY OF FRANCE, 
VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, S.W. 1, 


or any tourist agency. 

































a A CITY OF 
ida HISTORIC 
= kat = Ses, ape at INTEREST 
(oa ie SET IN 
> CHARMING 
| op LYVYOUuTH SCENERY. 


Unrivalled as a Holiday Centre. 

Ample facilities for every kind of Sport, including 
Yachting, Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Bowls. 
Illustrated Guide free from Information Bureau, Dept. 22, Plymouth. 
TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


Express Services by Great Western or Southern Railways from 
Paddington or Waterloo. ‘‘Summer Tickets” at a penny a mile 
now issued daily from all parts, available for return any day 
within a calendar month, Ali information from Railway Stations, 


Offices, etc. 











'3 MOTORISTS WENT 
“ABROAD WITH a 12 hp. CAR 


They visited France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy and 

Austria. ; 

They made no advance plans for their route. 

They stopped at excellent Hotels. 

Including Channel Transport tor the car and themselves, 

the International car papers, the Hotels (with dinner, room 

yreakfast), their tips and the garage of the Austin 12 
THE COST FOR 16 DAYS 
WAS 16/3 PER DAY EACH 

and they were not obliged to put up a deposit of £50 for 

the Customs duty. 


WHAT WOULD HAVE BEEN THE COST ?— 


Smith and Jones had not motored under the 
and how much trouble and bother 


and | 


if Brown, 
new Autocheque Service, 
were they saved? pois 
cannot do better than find out about this yourselj. Ge 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD., 


PICCADILLY HOUSE, 33 REGENT STREET, S.W.1 


SUNDAYS—Sloane 3554 


t Brochure E. 








| (Facing Piccadilly Circus). "Phone Regent 2142. 
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The Modern Home 


———_., 
—<—<—<———— 


British Industrial Art Exhibition 


Tue exhibition of British Industrial Art in relation to the 
home, which is open at Dorland Hall, Lower Regent Street, 
until July 12th, should appeal to a far wider public than 
those relatively few who take a special interest in the fur- 
nishing of the home: it should compel the attention of all 
who have the betterment of British trade at heart. It is, 
as Lord Gorell says in his Foreword to the catalogue, ‘ not 
the isolated endeavour on the part of some enthusiasts ”’ : 
it marks the beginning of a determined campaign to prove 
that there exists in this country the materials on which to 
base a national style expressive of the age we live in, to 
prove to the manufacturer that it pays to employ the best 
designers, and to show to the public a wide range of what 
are, in the opinion of those well qualified to judge, the best 
specimens of industrial art at present available. Although 
it was projected some time earlier, it must be regarded as 
a direct result of the Gorell Report on ‘** Art in Industry,” 
which recommended among other things a series of exhibitions 
in London and elsewhere to educate the public and to 
stimulate the manufacturer and designer. ‘The connexion 
is emphasized by the names of Lord Gorell as President of 
the Exhibition and of the Presidents of the Boards of Trade 
and Education respectively as Vice-Patrons. This is 
emphatically a national exhibition, with the support—moral 
though not financial—of the Government behind it. It is 
also by far the best exhibition of its kind that has been 
held in this country. From the moment one picks up the 
ratalogue, admirably printed by the Curwen Press, until one 
steps out again into Lower Regent Street, there is never 
any doubt that one is surrounded by the evidence of skilled 
and logical planning. In the Entrance Hall is a selection 
of the raw materials—metals, laminated woods, glass and 
textiles—which will be brought into use in the modern 
home. From there we pass to a series of typical flats and 
rooms, completely furnished. On the Upper Floor kitchens 
occupy an entire section, and successive galleries hold displays 
of lighting-fitments, silver, pottery, glass, textiles and printing, 
with a further series of rooms showing the employment of 
these adjuncts. Among all these things (and there are several 
thousands of them, though the exhibition is by no means 
uncomfortably large, even for the elderly) there are few 
things that are bad and many that are very good indeed. 
But the outstanding fact is that there is a unity running 
through them all: they are all modern. ‘Tradition has not 
been flouted, but it has been subordinated to the needs of 
the present day and to the materials and processes best’ 
suited to each. product. 

On the Ground Floor there is nothing to rival in efficiency 
or appearance the “ Minimum Flat,” designed by Mr. Wells 
Coates. 
omitted) of one of the flats in a block now being built at 
Hampstead. Designed for one person, it consists of a large 


living-room with a bed-settee in an aleove, a dressing-room, ' 
an adequate bathroom and lavatory, and a well-equipped. 


kitchenette. The dining-table is mounted at one end on a 
rail fixed to the wall, so that it can be slid away without 
trouble into a corner; the dining-chairs can be stacked ; 
but the most interesting feature is the fire. Perhaps the 
greatest drawback to the abolition of the old-fashioned 
fireplace is that one loses with it the main focal point of the 
room. 
substitute by building his electric fire into the end of a 
narrow piece of furniture projecting a foot or two into the 
room, so that chairs can be drawn up on three sides of it. 
Concentration of interest is also assisted by the provision of 
a radio-gramophone in the cabinet immediately behind the 
fire—and possibly by a cupboard sufliciently deep to take 
bottles just below that. A far less successful attempt to solve 


the same problem will be seen in an adjacent exhibit, where | 


a circular electric fire is set well out in the room and sur- 

mounted by a somewhat pretentious erection of plate-glass 

topped with a light-fitting which is swept out into the ceiling. 
Upstairs, the simplicity—I had almost said the austerity— 


This is an exact replica (except that one wall is: 


Mr. Coates provides what should prove an accept ole : 


of the light-fittings may come as something of a surprise to 
those who look upon such things as offering a legitimate field 
for ornamentation. Plain opal glass or, at most, glass etched 
or sand-blasted with simple designs is easily in the majority, 
Here the “ Ultrolux ” range of fittings by Messrs. Troughton 
and Young must be commended for their businesslike yet 
graceful simplicity and for the fact that they are dust-proof, 
Among the kitchens almost everything is worth consideration 
by anyone who is looking for the best among such equipment, 
The New ‘* Esse”? Cooker companions the ** Aga” (which 
has now been adapted to provide constant hot water for a 
small household and can be further equipped with the * Aga” 
Hot Cupboard); but my attention was caught by a par- 
ticularly neat draining-rack (made by Messrs. Linterns) in 
the “Esse” room. The silver and cutlery~ sections were 
the least inspiring. Apart. from the fact that the works of 
individual craftsmen, however good in themselves, appeared 
out of place in an exhibition devoted ostensibly to the pro- 
ducts of mass-production, one felt that the modern spirit 
was little in evidence in the rest of the pieces shown. Among 
the cutlery, for instance, knives could be seen with handles 
decorated in a manner bound to impair the feel and to collect 
dirt. The pottery display, on the other hand, came as a 
welcome surprise to one who has walked his miles through 
successive British Industries Fairs—and said his say there- 
after. It is clear that our pottery manufacturers are waking 
up—not only the smaller firms, but the larger and more 
famous, who, with rare exceptions, seem to have been content 
hitherto to live on the past. Looking over their stands at 
Dorland Hall and contrasting the pieces with those seen at 
other exhibitions, one realized how much we have to thank the 
Selection Committees for their work. Here there is prac- 
tically nothing bad ; elsewhere there has been found singularly 
little good. The fact that every piece in the Exhibition 
represents the choice not necessarily of the manufacturer 
but of a committee of experts, reflects credit on these latter, 
but it says something, too, for the manufacturers’ courage in 
submitting their wares to such a scrutiny. There must have 
been some rude awakenings. The range of delightfully 
humorous little figures by the students of the Burslem School 
of Art represent something new in British pottery : for this 
sort of thing we have had to look to the Continent hitherto. 
It is to be hoped that the designers (whose ages, I believe, 
range from 15 to 17) will manage to retain their freshness of 
outlook beyond their schooldays. In the glass section some- 
thing of the same spirit is shown in two cut and etched panels 
of plate glass designed by Mr. Raymond McGrath. Here, 
too, an examination of the products of Messrs. James Powell, 
Stevens and Williams, and Webb and Corbett shows that we 
have not so much to learn from Sweden as some people 
have thought. 

<xcellent textiles from which it is perhaps invidious to 
single out the products of Messrs. Foxton, Donald Brothers, 
and Warner and Sons bring us—past an interesting ensemble in 
Black and White Wallpapers (No. 1225)—to the book section 
where are to be seen among other things a large exhibit by 
the National Book Council and a smaller by the Nonesuch 
Press. The best of the furnished rooms, placed here and 
there on this floor, is a bedroom designed by Mr. Oliver Hill, 
who, as Exhibition Architect, must be congratulated on the 
excellence of the lay-out of the whole. One feels that it could 
hardly have been bettered. But the real proof will come in 
the next three weeks. At all other exhibitions manufac- 
turers have shown what they considered would prove to be 
their best-selling products ; here, expert and catholic selection 
committees have chosen with great care what they consider 
the public should want. The educational factor must count 
for much—and no one who wishes to keep in touch with the 
trend of life to-day (whether they approve or not) should 
grudge a visit ; but it is inevitable that the ultimate success 
of the exhibition will be judged largely by the amount of 
business to which it leads. 

G, M. Boumeurey. 
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Trainloads of happiness 


Jeave Stepney Station during the summer en route for 
Southend-on-Sea. The passengers—children from the 
_slums. of Stepney, Bethnal Green and Mile End—are 
to spend a long, glorious day's holiday: 12 joyous 
hours at 2d. an hour ! 

£5 pays for 50 such excursions. 15,000 boys and 
girls will have this 
treat this summer 
at a cost of 2/- 
each. 

600 sickly children 
will be sent to a 
Holiday Home. 30/- 
pays for one invalid 
for a fortnight. 
Will you share in 
giving happiness 
and health ? 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine 


of the Mission, sent tree on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 




















ALF, SARAH, & 
the LITTLE °UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 











EMMONS UR 


Thanks from Tanganyika. 


= A native African boy in Tanganyika lost a leg. 
C.M.S. Missionaries brought his need to the notice 
of the Society, which supplied him with a bucket- 
and-pin leg. The following are extracts from a 
translation of his letter of thanks :— = 
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“T have great joy in the gift I have received from 
you, and this gift, which I never want to forget, is 
the leg which has come all the way from England. 
You are very zealous on my behalf.” 
The great widespread work of the Society has 
been carried on for over 70 years, during which 
: it has supplied over 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor 


= An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life Subscrip- 
tion of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber to two “ Letters ” 
each year—and so on in proportion to amount con- 


tributed. Address: The Secretary, 
Royal 


Surgical Aid 
Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
(PATRON: U.M, THE KING) 
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The call of the wild 


There’s something in most of us that makes us long 
for mountains and Jakes and moorland, for Nature 
in her wilder, untamed moods—for Scotland. 

Satisfy that longing. It will be good for you. Sit back 
in one of the big Scottish expresses and come full 
speed across the Border. You can do it more cheaply 
this year. The new Summer Tickets are only a penny 
a mile, and you stay as long as you like up to a month. 
You can break your journey—going and coming 
back, too. 

Virst thing when you get there buy one of the Holiday 
Contract Tickets. They cost very little (from 7/6 a 
week) and you can board any trains and travel about 
in the district as much as you like. 

With a return ticket to Scotland, you now have the choice of travelling back 


by the East Coast, West Coast, or Midland Routes, with break of journey at 
any station, 


The following holiday guides are obtainable from LMS or L-N-I-R 

offices and agencies: 

LMS— 
“Scottish Apartments Guide ” (3d.) 
“Scotland for the Holidays” (Free) 
“The Romance of Scotland ” (Free) 


L-N-E-R— 
“The Holiday Handbook ” 
(in the bright red cover) 6d. 
“Scotland” (Free) 
MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class or two third-class adult passengers 
are conveyed to include outward and homeward journeys at the reduced rate 
af 4}d. a mile charged on the single journey mileage for distances not less than 
50 miles. Single journey charges at 3d. a mile. 
LONDON AND NORTH 


j M S EASTERN RAILWAY 
, LINER 
RAILWAY } 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH 


Stay at LMS and L‘N-‘E-R Hotels 
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Pass your judgment 
on this new Blend: 


On the favourable decision of discerning Smokers, 
Barneys Empire will stand or fall: for five years 
John Sinclair has worked to produce an Empire blend 
worthy of the Barneys name and fame: shis is it 


Every leaf has been grown beneath the Flag. The 
full benefit of the Preferential Duty Saving explains 
the moderate price; — Sinclair experience, 
patience and resources have a// operated to create 
this Mixture of high-priced type and character 
from exclusively Empire-grown Tobaccos... Buy 
a trial ounce this week and pass your judgment. 


10; 


OUNCE 


Barneys Empire is packed so that you 
get it Factory-fresh: In 1 oz. “leads” 
protected by moisture- proof, weather- 
proof wrapping; also in 2 oz. (Flat, 
pocket) and 4 oz. (“ Home,” round, up- 
tight) patent “EverFresh” vacuum Tins. 


BAR 
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‘Finance—Public & Private 


America’s ‘Lead 


STABILIZATION OF CURRENCIES. 


Ix view of the emphasis laid by many speakers at the 
opening of the Economic Conference upon the need for a 
temporary stabilization of currencies while the Conference 
was sitting it had been thought that an agreement would 
have been reached almost at once between Great 
Britain, France and America for keeping those three 
currencies more or less in stable condition for a given 
period, and, indeed, so far as the connecting movements 
between the franc and the pound are concerned this 
stability has been more or less secured. It would scem, 
however, from the statements which have appeared 
during the early part of last week that Washington is 
somewhat averse from any restraint at the present time 
upon the downward movement in the dollar, and at one 
time during the week the dollar, as measured in sterling, 
fell to 4.19 and it was felt, and probably correctly felt, 
that this reported refusal of President Roosevelt to 
consent to any early stabilization scheme was a matter of 
some importance, expressing a possible complete diver- 
gence of view with regard to the policy which should be 
pursued, 


INFLATION. 


When President Roosevelt came into office during 
the early spring of this year he found his country in 
the throes of a ‘banking crisis so acute that for some days 
all the banking institutions in the United States were 
closed, while a great movement in the direction of 
hoarding gold had set in. In spite of this hoarding, 
however, and in spite of the banking panic, the 
economic position of the United States was very 
strong, the gold holding being enormous, while the 
trade balance was entirely in favour of the States. 
Consequently it was thought that with the gradual 
return of confidence and a promise of banking reforms 
President Roosevelt would uphold the gold standard 
at all costs and trust to a gradual revival of confidence 
bringing about a steady improvement in trade. If we look 
back, however, it is evident that the new President 
was subjected to severe pressure by reason of the 
millions of unemployed, the dire necessities of the 
farmers and the political forces in his own Government 
pressing for relief along the lines of inflation. As the 
result of this pressure, combined, it is believed, with 
the advice of some of America’s economists, President 
Roosevelt elected to plunge for a programme of inflation, 
and that he might do so in full degree without any of 
the restrictions imposed by retaining the gold standard, 
he abandoned that standard, placed an embargo on 
all exports of gold and imposed severe penalties on 
those refusing to give up gold hoarded in the country. 

SPECULATIVE TENDENCIES. 

It was obviously the policy of President Roosevelt 
to give such guarantees of inflation and large Government 
expenditure in the direction of relief works as to inspire 
hopes of an early rise in prices of commodities, and 
to that end even speculation in Wall Street was to be 
encouraged as setting the wheels of speculative activity 
in motion, in the hope that they would also stimulate 
actual trade activity. And up to the present these expecta- 
tions have to some extent been fulfilled. In these cireum- 
stances, it is not, perhaps, altogether surprising that 
the authorities at Washington should be loth to 
accept any proposals tending in any way to damp 
speculative enthusiasm, and inasmuch as each fresh 
decline in the exchange value of the dollar appcared 
to stimulate anew the rise in price level in America, 
there may well have been a disinelination to join in any 
movement placing a curb upon the decline in the dollar. 
It is true that with the rise in prices in America costs 
of production also tend to increase, and it is evidently 
President Roosevelt's intention that an increase rather 


(Continued on page 928.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





CALLENDER’S CABLE AND CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 15 PER CENT. 








Tue thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Callender’s Cable 
and Construction Co., Ltd., was held on June 15th at the Waldorf 
Hotel, London, W.C. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L., M.Inst.C.E. (the chairman), 
said that they were met together to consider thcir business at a time 
of unprecedented uncertainty and confusion in the trade and 
finance of the whole world. The orders received during the year 
had been rather in the nature of what had been described as “‘ bread 
and butter business.” Few large contracts had been secured, 
although they had received a short time ago an important order for 
distributor cables for London, and considerable other work con- 
tinued. In their overhead department they had been exceptionally 
busy, and perhaps the most spectacular of their work had been 
carrying the 132,000 volt line across the Thames at Dagenham. 
In the south-west of England they had been completing a contract 
with the Central Electricity Board for extending the grid. 

The profit and loss account showed a balance of £460,332, and 
they proposed to pay a dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per 
cent. for the year, for the fourteenth time in succession. As to 
the future, since the beginning of the year the order sheet had 
improved, although prices, owing*to severe competition, were 
suffering. Nevertheless, the outlook was brighter. 

Sm Tom CaLLeNDER’s VIEws. 

Sir Tom Callender said that he was convinced that in their own 
business the possibility of finding work for their factories and their 
employees was better and more assured for the future than it was a 
year ago. On the other hand, he had to sound a note of warning 
on account of the prices which were at present ruling being 
wretchedly low. 

Sir Malcolm Fraser said that in India complete town lighting 
undertakings had been carried out directly in 17 towns, while in 43 
other towns they had undertaken similar work on behalf of various 
electric supply companies. In addition to that, complete distri- 
bution undertakings had been installed on behalf of over 20 
of the largest railways, power companies, cantonments and other 
Government departments. For the Uhl River undertaking, 
Callender’s had completed the whole of the transmission lines, 
forming one of the greatest systems which would be extended later 
on to build up still larger networks of supply. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SCRIBBANS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


POPULARITY OF NEW LINES 





FURTHER EXPANSION CONTEMPLATED 





Tue sixth annual general meeting of Scribbans & Co., Ltd., was held 
on June 16th at the Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said : When we met last year I 
foreshadowed that the year under review was likely to be an 
exceptionally difficult one for businesses of this character. The 
actual results, however, are encouraging, inasmuch as we have 
suffered a reduction in profits of only some £15,000. 


The reception of the new lines which the company placed upon 
the market has been more favourable, and this has encouraged your 
directors to embark on a further scheme of expansion. It is pro- 
posed to provide the capital required out of revenue, and this is the 
primary reason which influenced the board in recommending a 
smaller dividend this year. 

Whilst on the subject of expansion, you will be interested to learn 
that since the formation of the company in 1927, in addition to the 
amounts annually written off for depreciation and the sums paid in 
dividends, the company has created, through itself and its subsi- 
diary, assets of a sufficient amount to cancel the goodwill item in the 
balance sheet. Generally, our buildings, plant and equipment are 
being maintained in a highly efficient condition, and our stocks have 
been valued on a conservative basis. During the year we have 
realized certain investments, written down the value of others and 
entirely paid off our bank overdraft. 

We are appreciative of the fact that we may still be called wpon 
to face keen competition, but we are confident that the results 
achieved by this company will compare favourably with any other 
engaged in this particular trade. 

Until the world returns to more normal conditions, which I 
am confident that it will ultimately do, it is difficult to speak with 
any degree of certainty of the future, but inereased prosperity in 
this country and in the world generally must have beneficial effects 
on our business. 

{ am sure you will join with me in expressing our appreciation of 
the services rendered by the management and staff. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 





SHELL TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
FEATURES OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 
INCREASED PROFIT 
LORD BEARSTED ON TAXATION BURDENS 








THE annual general meeting of the “ Shell ” Transport and Trading 
Co., Ltd., was held on June 20th at Southern House, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman and one of 
the managing directors), in the course of his speech, said !—The 
profits of the company, you will no doubt have noted, are slightly 
increased, the dividends and interest from sundry companies and 
other credits—less debits—being more by roughly £85,000. This 
enables us to increase our carry-forward, after provision for the 
dividend, by a figure of approximately £52,300, thus bringing it up 
to the sum of £250,445. 

IpLE Caprrat. 

The great increase in our own cash is unfort unately not a reflection 
of increased profits but of decreased trade and falling prices. To 
give you a wider picture of how much capital we have thus awaiting 
a turn of the trade tide, I may, tell you that the Shell-Royal Dutch 
Group as a whole have no less than £35,000,000 in liquid resources, 
while the affiliated companies have a further £16,000,000 available. 
In addition we have our oil stocks, amounting in all to several 
millions of tons, entirely uncharged. :.While this idle capital is at 
present comparatively unremunerative, it is at any rate an earnest 
that come what may, your company and its colleagues are financially 
equipped to weather any storm. ‘But the mere possession and safe- 
guarding of vast sums of ready money is itself an ever-present 
anxiety when no currency is stable. At the present time .we, in 
common with all traders, are handicapped by never knowing if the 
price of oil as calculated, whether buying or selling, will be return- 
able to us at any given rate. 

PENAL TAXATION. 

This currency question is one of the difficulties whieh we share 
with all other trades, but I would call your attention to one handicap 
of which we bear more than our fair share. I refer to taxation ; I 
doubt whether any prime commodity is, or ever has been, se 
mulcted. 

An excuse which is often advanced for the penal taxation of oil 
products in this country is that all imported petroleum and its 
products is foreign oil and that its purchase involves the sending of 
vast sums of money abroad, thereby prejudicing British trade and 
increasing this country’s unfavourable trade balance. There 
seems to be great confusion in the public mind on this question of 
co-called foreign oil. 

In the first place, let us take petrol. The retail price today is 
Is. 5d. per gallon. Of the 1s. 5d., 8d. is tax, which is obviously 
all spent in this country and has no effect on the trade balance. Of 
the remaining 9d.,; only 23d. represents c.i.f. cost, and the balance 
of 6}d. covers landing and storage charges and losses. inland 
freight, delivery charges and losses, and selling costs. Thus 84 
per cent. of the total retail selling price represents tax and what I 
may call selling costs, every penny of which is spent in this country. 
Of the balance of 2?d., or 16 per cent., by no means all is money 
sent abroad to the prejudice of the exchanges. A large part of the 
oil imported into this country is carried in British ships built, 
manned, and largely supplied with stores, &c., purchased here ; 
much of it which is refined abroad is refined in equipment purchased 
here ; and much of the crude oil is produced by British compavies. 

What is true of petrol is true in a different degree of other im- 
ported oil products, such as paraffin, fuel oil, Diesel oil and lubri- 
cating oil. A further defence of excessive taxation is that to a large 
extent this taxation is protective and tends to benefit fuel produced 
at home by raising the price of the imported article. This again is 
almost a complete fallacy. In Great Britain today the only 
alternative to petrol is benzol, which is a by-product from the 
distillation of coal, the demand for which far exceeds the supply and 
on which in any case no tax is paid. 

THE GENERAL PosITIon. 

You will see from the report that the world’s production of 
petroleum fell by about 10,000,000 tons during 1932, while our own 
group’s production increased by about 400,000 tons, and, as we are 
and always have been protagonists of conservation, a word of 
explanation may not seem out of place. In previous years we took 
the lead in restriction and carried our own share rather beyond what 
was fair in our endeavour to give a lead. The present slight 
increase still leaves our share of curtailment well above the average 
taken over the last three years. 

This brings me to the general position which TI can only describe 
as profoundly unsatisfactory. Conference after conference has 
been held, and decision after decision has been taken, only to be 
nullified by short-sighted and selfish interests. 

As in so many other matters, it is in America that the real difti- 
culty and the real solution is to be found, and in the end I hope that 
the instinct of self-preservation will give results even if industrial 
statesmanship fails. 

We are of course very directly interested in recent proposals 
not in this country only— regarding the taxation of road-users and 
in some eases théir restrictions. We can only view with grave 
concern any proposals which would result in suppressing, or even 

stifling, a growing industry in the interests of an older established 
mode of transport. The British manufacturer and scientist have 
recovered for this country the leadership of the Diesel oil industry 3 
the present taxation bids fair to lose them that position, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 926.) 


than a cutting of wages shall be the order of the day. 
These are all factors which might easily act prejudicially 
upon American export trade, but for the moment 
President Roosevelt’s policy is evidently designed to 
bring about a restoration of trade within the American 
borders, and emphasis is, therefore, laid by those sup- 
porting the policy upon the fact that American export 
trade, after all, forms a small part of her total com- 
mercial transactions, 


Errect oN Wor.tp Poticies. 


This brief outline of American policy reveals, therefore, 
two important facts. The first is that although quite 
recently leading authorities in the United States 
admitted that much of America’s present misfortunes 
are due to her post-War policy of concentrating upon 
her own welfare without consideration of her respon- 
sibility as a creditor nation to other countries of the 
world, yet once again—of necessity, perhaps—there 
would seem to be the same disposition in the United 
States to give scant heed to the need for a revival in 
world confidence and world trade. The other point, 
however—and it is, perhaps, a more important one— 
which emerges from a consideration of American policy 
of inflation is whether that policy will or will not be 
adopted by the other countries. At present I believe 
the disposition of this country is to avoid this process 
of general inflation, which does not gain favour in 
sound financial quarters on either side of the Atlantic, 
and in the case of America it is regarded as a poor 
accompaniment to huge Budget deficits. And yet if the 
United States continues to pursue a policy of inflation 
and other countries dissociate themselves from that 
policy there would seem to be little prospect of 
the present Economic Conference resulting in large 
measures of international co-operation concerning 
monetary and credit policies and tariff agreements. 
It is, of course, still early days to determine whether 
world policies and those of America are to be at cross- 
purposes or not, but it is certainly advisable to take 
note of the possibility of such an event. Quite apart 
from the question of whether the American departure from 
gold was or was not justified by all the circumstances 
of the case, the fact remains that it is a development of 
such recent occurrence as to make it exceedingly difficult 
to measure its final effect, and that fact in itself, of 
course, must make it the more difficult for an inter- 
national Economic Conference to come to a conclusion 
concerning agreements affecting world economic problems 
for many years. In fact, I might sum up the position 
by saying that from the moment that the United States 
left gold the arguments in favour of a postponement of the 
Economic Conference were very strong. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Financial Notes 


PENALIZING TAXATION. 

An exceptionally interesting speech was delivered pb 
Lord Bearsted at the recent meeting of the ‘* Shell ’’ Transport 
Company. The balance-sheet had shown an extraordinarily 
liquid position, and Lord Bearsted, in referring to this great 
increase in the cash holding, mentioned that the Shell-Royal 
Dutch group had no less than £35,000,000 of liquid resources, 
while the afliliated companies had a further £16,000,000, 
These vast liquid resources show, of course, that the company 
is in a strong position and able to face almost any adverse 
developments, but it is not surprising that Lord Bearsted 
should also have referred to the extent to which the company’s 
profits were penalized by taxation.’ He pointed out that 
on the trade of their group for 1932 the direct taxation, 
exclusive of income tax on profits, was about £50,000,000 
against which shareholders only received in dividends about 
£6,000,000, on most of which they had to pay income tax. 


* * * * 


GENERAL ELectric Resurts. 

If we consider the wide area covered by the operations of the 
General Electric Company and the general conditions in the 
heavy electrical industry last year, the report of the General 
Electric Company must, I think, be regarded as a thoroughly 
satisfactory one. The profit for the year of £1,013,000 shows 
a reduction of merely £45,000 compared with the preceding 
year, and as against this small decline in net profit may be 
set the fact that there has been a saving in Debenture interest 
through the recent conversion operation of the 7 per cent. 
Stock, while there is a prospect of a further saving next year 
in connexion with the conversion of the 5 per cent. Debenture 
Stock to a 4} per cent. issue. The net result of the year’s 
operations is that after increasing the Reserve allocation from 
£180,000 to £137,750, the 8 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary 
capital is maintained, while the balance carried forward of 
£421,246 is rather higher than last year. The balance-sheet, 
too, shows a very liquid position, the holding of Cash and 
British Government Investments amounting to over 
£2,000,000. The Directors state that the export business has 
been somewhat restricted by lack of purchasing power and 
also by reason of foreign restrictions on exchange and on 
imports. Some improvement, however, is noticeable in 
Australia. 

* * * %. 
A Goop Report. 

It is encouraging to note that the accounts of Wm. Cory 
and Co. show a marked improvement in profit, which for 
the year ending March 81st last amounted to £654,000 
against £602,000 for the previous year. On that occasion 
the dividend was reduced from 17} to 15 per cent. and the 
Directors are now pursuing a cautious policy, retaining the 
15 per cent. dividend but adding £100,000 to the Reserve 
as compared with £50,000 a year ago, while the very large 
carry over of £765,542 compares with £742,425 a year ago. 
The strength of the financial position is further revealed by 
the fact that the Company’s holding of British Government 
and other Trustee stocks totalling £3,275,000 is more than 
£600,000 up for the year. ‘The Company is notifying its 
intention to repay its 4} per cent. Debentures, of which 
£200,000 is outstanding. 

* * * * 


SCRIBBANS. 

In view of the schemes for enlarging the range of the 
Company’s products, the Directors of Scribbans Limited 
announced in their recent report that they were considering 
it wise temporarily to reduce the dividend on the Ordinary 
shares to 5} against 7 per cent., while the distribution on the 
Deferred Shares is 15,, against 19% per cent. a year 
ago, although the profits for the year of £222,599 showed only 
a small decrease compared with the previous year. The 
Directors, moreover, have transferred £20,000 to Development 
Reserve and £10,000 to the General Reserve, carrying forward 
£23,217 against only £13,926 brought in. At the annual 
meeting, the Chairman, Mr. Philip EK. Hill, gave the share- 
holders details with regard to proposed further expansion. 


, It had been determined, he said, to provide the capital 


required for extension out of revenue, a circumstance 
which, of course, explains the cautious policy with regard to 
the dividend. Mr. Hill gave some further details also showing 
the extent to which the Company had strengthened its financial 
position over a period of years. 
* * %* * 
Tron Comrany’s Goop ReEsutts. 

It is always satisfactory to be able to record one of the 
leadiag ironworks earning satisfactory profits, and the Stanton 
Ironworks must be placed among the few coal and iron com- 
panies which have given quite good results during the period 
of post-War depression, Although there has been some 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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MAN v. RABBIT 


If our Anti-Steel- Trap Y 
advertisements have 

enlisted your sympathy, 

may we beg you for a con- AS 


tribution, however small, 
towards our expenses ? 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON ANIMAL 
WELFARE SOCIETY, 
68 Torrington Square, W.C. 1 














WHEN YOU PLAN 
YOUR OWN HOLIDAY 


remember the children of the London Streets 
and send a donation to The EARL OF 
ARRAN, Children’s Country Holidays Fund 
(Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


ONE POUND GIVES A CHILD A 





FORTNIGHT IN THE COUNTRY 


: at age 65, or at death if 
£ 1 O00 earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ee 
£41; » ” ” 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid up Capital ae pee eee eee on we £4 500, 000 
Reserve Fund aes eco ose ese eee ese £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve oa £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter vw. £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Rank 
throughout Aaustralia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


No commission. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


ih WE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hoteis—or 

private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 

from THe SpectTator’s Recommended List. In order to 

give wider publicity to their establishments, the following Take 


have subseribed towards the cost of pitbl-cation of this 


feature aul we hope when possible readers will patronize Trust Wo 


them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 


welcomed by the Travel Manager. hand 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, - 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. ih 
—PULTENEY. wi 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. answ 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. rhe 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM., 
—HOLLY WOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—_GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA. 
CAMBRIDGE. = UE BOAR, 


—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOU SE, 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCIL, 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
SONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 





LAKE VYRNWY § (Montgomeryshire), - LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. ae ERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—-LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
s aS —IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. I. 
~THACK ERAY, Great Russell St., W.C 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.( L 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
a MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
f he MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
0 MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—-MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.— GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond),— 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks.).-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 


. ~ THE atin aiiaines seine wags — . mihi ; or . ‘ 
et WORCESTERSHIRE vernight acco path 2 ceeds V7 SHALDON (S. Devon).-DUNMORE. 
NG f , Wha. ra) . oom. » & is J , < > 1KST ar - oo? 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. dinnet, but nowner® SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONEPK., Weston, 


PARK GATES yates 


FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL, 


SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 


= SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
_GATES, 4 —EAGLEHURST 
: sus). -GLENESK, i IN 
EDZELL (Angus). SUE J = SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 


GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants),—FOX & PELICAN 


SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND, 
, sb a cg cl TAMWORTH (Statts.)—CASTLE. 
GULLANE._MARINGE. ; TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BiSworsteiGn toy, 
O pvN8 | TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 








HARROGATE.—CAIRN, Gah : ase = 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. Te ag Tt | SONNE Ee 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. ps END Oe pe MPL cenent - ROSETOR. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF -gyp THOUS?) oot OS ct —ROSLIN HALT. 

LINKS. TREN ON, WE ae WOT SERVIC —VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. pONP WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 928.) 


variation in profits, 10 per cent. dividends have been paid 
throughout and, moreover, the dividend has been paid out 
of average earnings in excess of the 10 per cent.. For the past 
year the net profit was £195,604 after charging depreciation. 
The Directors attribute the decline in profits for the year 
to economies in expenditure on public utility. services, while 
by reason of the Quota the Company was not-able to operate 
its coal mines to full capacity. 
* * * * 
CALLENDER’S CABLE. 

The favourable impression created by the report recently 
issued by Callender’s Cable and Construction Company was 
strengthened by the character of the statements made at the 
recent annual meeting, while the magnitude of the Company’s 
operations was very well brought out in the speeches by Sir 
Fortescue Flannery, Sir Tom Callender and Sir Malcolm 
Fraser. The speeches of the first two gentlemen were con- 
cerned mainly with the general progress of the work of the 
Company and in the course of his address Sir Fortescue 
Flannery made some reference to the general outlook, taking, 
on the whole, a hopeful view of the future. Sir Tom Callender, 
while endorsing the Chairman’s hopefulness, sounded a note 
of warning with regard to the effect of the present abnormally 
low prices. Sir Malcolm Fraser’s speech was_ particularly 
interesting, dealing as it did in a practical manner with the 
Company’s work in India, as Sir Malcolm had just returned 
from a visit to that country. Among other points referred to, 
Sir Malcolm gave a very impressive account of the New River 
undertaking which was a project to endow the vast, though 
fuelless, Province of the Punjab and its forty million in- 
habitants with an unfailing supply of low-priced electrical 
power 

SS Bo * * 


BANK OF ENGLAND APPOINTMENT. 

I consider the Bank of England is to be congratulated upon 
the appointment of Mr. Henry Clay as Economic Adviser 
to the Governors. That position has becom vacant owing 
to the recent resignation of Dr. Sprague. Professor Clay 
occupies a foremost position among our modern economists 
and for some years was Professor of Social Keonomics in 
the University of Manchester. A. W. K. 











TO STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTORS. 


A healthy investment. list implies freedom from worry and anxiety 
It also implies that the capital is as safe as human contriving can 
make it, and that the income is good with promise of increase. 
Furthermore, the capital should be steadily appreciating. In_his 
own _ interest every investor should _ rea “A PRACTICAL 
INVESTMENT SYSTEM,” by W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by 
W. STRAKER LTD., Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (2nd edition, 5/3 post free.) 














“GOLDEN BIRD ” 
FAST TO WASHING 
A PWeSS MADE FROM LIBERTY SILK HAS CHARM AND DISTINCTION, 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


SILK 








Dry Summer ahead—collect rainwater now. 


WILMOT’S 


(BRANDED) 
RAINWATER CISTERNS 
. ee Good for 30 years. 


Extra strong, heavy 
galvanizing, wired top 
and bottom. Wilmot’s 
Cisterns stand the frost. 


SEE THE 
BRAND MARK. 






100 GALL. 39 /— with Tap. 
FROM IRONMONGERS, 

. Write for List of SIZES. 

FROM 

S. M. WILMOT & CO. LTD., 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 39 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.| 
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ACROSS 5. Exerescences. 
1. The beginning of this maze 6. Ww at. 
nearly gives you a man of 7, Can rise (anag. ). 
Truth. 8. The proper place for pat- 
6. Alleged characteristic of the ball (two words). ; 
Yankee voice. 13. Perhaps, copies of a defunct 
9. In The Merchant of Venice. Liberal contemporary. 
10. In Princess Ida, 14. English historian. 
11 (rev.). Nobody was Bun- 16. Division of the human race, 
thorne’s. : in which the first part is not 
12. Encloses reverently. always the last part. 
15. Norse epic. 18. Gives rise to. 
16. Bet. 20 (rev.). The only place where 


17. Part of the Heptarchy. people are eager to be hung. 
19. This diet is nearly a lot of | 22. The story of this Reefer has 


soldiers. been attributed to Marryat. 
21.\ Sir Henry Lytton’s  suc- 24. Utmost. 
23. f cessor. 26. Italian peninsula, 
25. Nelsonian battle. 28. Escape. 


29. Undergraduate’s passport. 
31. Assembly of a sort. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 38 


Olu Prluls|s Eqs [alm 


27. ““* They hammered out my 
basnet point Into a round 
salade,’ he said. ‘ The bas- 
net is quite out of joint, - 
the salade rasps my head.’ ”’ 
(Morris. ) 

30. Mixed stone. 

32. Low repute (two words). 

33. A girls’ school. 

34. Was Ann the slow musical 
daughter of this epic poet ? 

35. Rand cents (anag.). 


DOWN 

1. N.C.O. when followed by a 
kind of punishment. 

2. Noisy part of London, re- 
publican when divided. 

3. A vulgar noise of dis- 
approval. 

4. Approached. 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of last week’s crossword puzzle is Miss M. Kk, 
Grindrod, 12 Primrose Hill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 











THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Exhibition of Etchings By W. MONK, R.E., HANSLIP 
FLETCHER, and others. -Free. 

PETER ROBINSON LTD. (EASTERN BUILDING), 

OXFORD STREET. 
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Rates for P id Classified Adverti 
Two Shdlings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 23% for 6 insertions ; 5° 4 for 135 
74% for 26 5 and 18% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
PERSONAL | UNIVERSITIES 





— OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS  nwst 
( gently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 


larly for men, Our poor people in East Londen slums | 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, | 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY LNESON, 


Superintendent, 


Hall, Commercial Road, London, b. 1. 








(ENTLEWOMAN seeks another, with personal and 


EAST END MISSION, Stepney Centre ul 


A some tinancial resources, to share modernized coun- | 


Garage available, Pleasant neighbourhood, 


try cottage, 
Mutual refs. Write Box A559, 


suit artist author or student. 





LEADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship arc 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization, 





its 22 delightful resorts, equal to the best in Britain. 
Sports and entertainments galore, mountain climbing, 
motoring, steamboat trips, yachting and sun bathing. 


s" AND MOUNTAINS mingle in North Wales, 
, 


An unspoiled territory far from the madding crowd, 
Write for booklet with 100 views to See., N. Wales 
United Resorts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap Fares and 


Express ‘Trains by [.M.s. 





mo RELATIVES 

Invalid or Aged Gentle people requiring permanent or 
emporary hursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
near Harrow School), Large garden. London 94 miles. 
Moderate fees, High medical and other recommenda- 
GrosvENOR Hovusk Nursing Home, 100 High 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Telos Byron 2495. 


tions 
Street, 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LENANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
A Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 
07 Southampton Row, W.C New Annual Subscrip 
xl heavy 












ons & Donations urgently needed to make 
osses sustained of late vears.— STANLEY SMITH, Sec 
GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 


DS URGENTLY 
working girls 


sea during the next 


* TORY 

Chairman, Lady Loch. FUN 
NEEDED. Hundreds of the poorest 
oping for a week or more at the 


ew months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged hy the 
HON. ‘TREASURER, or Miss CANNEY, 73 Laib’s Conduit 
Street, London, W.C. 1, 





YHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U. provides 
Ss Holidays in Homes and Caimps for thousands of 
joor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
rout 170 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
rays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—Joun 
Kink House, 32 John Street, W.C. 1 














with | 





SUMMER 


ROR REDY.\ 4 


CRUISES 


from 20 Guineas 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


RANDOR 
LEAS 


PEEIR@EFOR 13 DAYS 
To NORWEGIAN FJORDS & NORTHERN 
CAPITALS. From 20 GNS. 


TALAMtIFOR 20 DAYS 


To ICELAND, SPITZBERGEN, NORTH CAPE 
& THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. From 30 GNS. 


ENTE ror 13 pays 


To NORWEGIAN FJORDS & BERGEN 
From 20 GNS. 


full deteils and o/!-the-year Cruising Brochure apo!y 











For 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, poi $.W.1 
(Whitehall 2266). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
(Avenue 8020). Liverpcol, 2:10 Water St. Birmingham: 
94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square 
Glasgow C.2: 124 St. Vincent St. and Principal Agents 








CYS-296 


SCHOLASTIC. AGENCIES 














the ERSITY COLLK@E, EXETER. 

| {J Prepares for external London Degrees. Residen 

tial: three men’s and three women’s hostels. Playing 
, OWn estate 140 acres. Holiday Cc for 





25th.  Envli<h- 
ISTRAR. 


eigners 
speaking 


Ist 
Apply 


(residential) August 
mnentbhers admitted 


to 
Rt 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 
Rt. Hon. the Lornp GisBonove 
Public school for Girls (Resident). 
Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Musie, Domest 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Prep aration for Univer. 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &e. Heated 
Swimming Bath. - For prospectus apply hacanrenr. 


Chairman Phe 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILI Publie School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing tields, 

park, woodland 93 aeres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for the usual examinations and for University 











entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Mus 
Domestic Science, Fees €120-£180 pia. 

+ ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Ss Chairman: The Bishop of st. Albans. Chure! 
England Independent Girls’ Publie Sehool Universit 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive pl: 


fields. —For particulars, apply He AD-MISTress. 





eh. HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
sy Cockermouth, ‘Two entrance scholarships to 


awarded. Application to the Pkincrpan, 





MueE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEN. 
Boarding School on modern publie sehool lines. 
tecognized by the Board of Education and the 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 

coast air. Excellent playing ftelds. Highly quatlifiet 

staff. Principal: Miss Lucreria M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 


School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








WFIU LAURELS, Rughy.— Boarding School for Girls 
recognized by the Board of Education.  High!ly 
qualified ~tatf. Exeellent heatth and games record. 


Individual care. Secholar-hips available. 





ag 


VORTH SCHOOL, No 


and Girls 








ized*’ Secondary School ror Boys erie 
management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certifies ge Goer-+ Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bait, Laboratories 
Workshops, Gymnasium Art and Domestic Seis 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres inchiding Home Farm 
Por iMustrated prospectus apply to the Bursar. 
7 ESWICK SCHOOL.-— Boys and Girls 8-18. Cate 
K modern condition Max. inc! « fee, {a2 














S' HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ise a la © 
7h a r : LUTORS FOR } ; 
SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING ' RUTURS FOR ABE EXAMS NEN TOWN 9 HOOL, WATERFORD. Founded by 
COLLEGES Prospectuses and reliable inforn i \ Jed ire “ Soc. oF Friends 1798. Opened to public Is74. I 
of charge ntly reorganized and extended Apply HEAD Masti 
“ rhe age of the pupil, distriet preferred, as = . - 
saa = 7 : and rowoh ideas of tees should be viven Se a ee oa 
AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2.) Paddington 3351 2] y “ ; 
D “ ee 7 S&5:. P ATON, Prick ational Agen 143 Cannon Street ‘ 
F.O., CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, LOLS. TAXES. 4 - ‘ 2 an Ts ] -CE 
- ; ’ ’ ondon ! ‘ Vaii- fous 5 > JOLS AND COLLEGES 
Revision Courses from June 26th. VERNON DAVIES nando pT: wan os BOY He ‘ 
ssisted by over 40 tutors, has obtained 145 suecesses —_—_—___— —__— — a — — _ —_——- —-— 
1927. 
=e O° July 6th and 7th an examination vo 
s ~} SOF 4 : 
— | PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Fo wt See eee W108 sen 
MIRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK _— vanrwien CHESHIRE one tt 
on ee ae Sg ee l Schools (ordinary it ¥ so ulinead 
<r FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX Is your son or daugt oing eventually ' } For all paren Uars, apply to The Tbead-Mast 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for MODE R Ne st SHOOL or toa 1. B. Jacks, Esy., M \. 
curses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended PRADEPTIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL, caste tetctenanii cieteiiaacascaincin a 
virls of good education wishing to become chib leaders | ALSTEAD PLACE 
rto begin training for future work as hospital almoners ea ar SEVENOA K 3 mitt KIN s St Hool ! 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e, Course is a preparate ol for boys and ved 6 14 ! 
ved to suit needs of individual students. A few | from whiel childre no have passed on happi | fhe Examination for K Scholarships will f 
aries available for suitable candidates. — Full) par- | kinds of school Good examination record combined | place on Tuesday, Jniv Path, and Wednesd July | 
ars from Miss Preston, Principal ith freedom: and modern outlook Particulars 1 e SRCRETARY 
—— 7 D ¥ MU I H - pee ee 
ts that en clothes 
pests a prey i) ’ 


Fy 


KOU 





Destroys MOTH, SILVERFISH ™ ™ 


Chemists and Household Stores Fve 


rywhere, 


upholstery, books, etc. 


“2 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Covs. 
BOYS -SCHOOLS «& COLLEGES. ae | WANTED TO PURCHASE 





\ TELLINGTON ‘SX HOOL, Wellington, 

Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition "and Boare 
fees £29 per term. 
Five Houses, including Junicr House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and Engineering sides. 
versities, Professions and Business, 
loys from abroad. 
25 acres of grounds. 
to 18}. For Prospectus apply : 
T.D., Headmaster. 


Splendid mv alth record. 


ng g 
Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 


Somersct.— 





Preparation’ for Uni- 

Full charge taken of 
Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
Ages 74 
GEORGE CorRNER, M.A., 





ELOCUTION, Xe. 








UBLIC SPEAKING. 
i Cuas. SEYMOUR (Platforia, Banquet, Bar, 
ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, 
Write for r Bre rchiure.- 401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





Private Lessons given by Mr. 
Parlia- 
Confidence. 


M $$. Plays, Scenarios accurately typed. Printing & 
publication arranged.—W. H. 8. Typewriting Office, 


Charterhouse Street 


lendon, E.C. 1 





Ngee MSS. speedily and perfectly typed by 
J xperienced Literary 


Typist. Is. per rage words, 


carbon copy. Miss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Rd., N.8. 





ITERARY Type waitin: senda Rmemaiipiaeinitiel: 


AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 


iss N. MACFARLAN? (C) 44Elderton Rd. Weetcliff-on-Sea. 





YRICS set to music. Composers’ MSS 
4 Advice free -CArRINGTON BriacGs, Leven, Yorks. 


revised, 





\ "RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make 
spare time. Send for free booklet. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85b), Palace Gate, W. 3. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
; &c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 


request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


a second income in 
REGENT 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 


to bring theit 3 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classifiec 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertior 


and should reach Vhe Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, 
week. 
71°, for 26, and 10°, for 52 


with remittance by Tuesday of eact 


1 


Discounts :—24°, for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 


announcements to the notice of the many 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? —Then buy * 
TIS” UNION COCK ROACH PASTE 5 universally 
and successfully used in all parts of the globe ; 
mnination guaranteed 
Stores, or Sole Makers 


sheffield Pins 





HoOWARTHS, 


ts. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


BLAT- 
exter- 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
473 Crookesimoor, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE 
i Arms, Crest, Motto or oe ideas incorpor: ited 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s 
jree.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mw anes Street. London.’ 1 





Specimens sent 


Your own 


Suits, costumes, A¢ 


TALKER’S Scientific Tirning i ostume 
List Ire Depp. S, 344 Greek Street, London, W.1 


FOR SALE 





ADY offers beautiful real Chinese Jade 
L 26 inches, £5. Cost £30 Write X., 
Jury Street S.W.1. 


Necklet, 
Mays, 24 





T ENTOR SPORTS REFLEX CAMERA, 34x 2 
\ F4.5 Mever. Cost £25. Unused, £16 10s Box ae 
3] x 2h, F4.5 Meyer, 
Box 392. 





L-FILM CAMERA, 
vs. Month old. 


ene eT i 1. 
Cost £7 


£5 Ds. 


, 





PIANO Accordians, Concertinas, Cuitars, 
Orchestral. Special Terms, 


Koval Hiil Greenwich. 


Tanjos; 
VICKERS (Dept. X), 











EGYPT, 
CEYLON 


INDIA AND 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON: — 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: 
wi 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: 


3. 


Cent. 3840 
Cent. 9222 























MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without O: 


WA ation. 
M. 


Guaranteed. 
P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1 








T- 
Free Booklet.—T. 8S. HEATON, 
(Sloane 3697.) 








FREE 


TRAVEL ADVICE 


ARE YOU 
CONTEMPLATING 
(1) A Spring or Summer Cruise 
(2) A Continental Tour 


(3) A Holiday somewhere in Britain 


(4) A Motoring Holiday? 


IF SO, WHY NOT 
ASK FOR ADVICE 


FROM THE 
GER OF “THE 


Inquiries are treated in confidence. 
more detailed requirements you can 
as regards number in party, duration 
approximate cost of holiday, time 
depariure and so on, the easier will 
the task of providing you with 
necessary information. Please 

a stamped envelope for reply. 


TRAVEL MANAGER, 
SPECTATOR,” 
WAC. 


THE 
“LE 
99 COWER STREET, 


TRAVEL MANA- 
SPECTATOR” >? 
The 


and 


of 
be 
the 


enclose 














FOR THE TABLE, Xc. 








M 


paid, 7s. 6d.—-Dorotuy Carter, Iden, 


ARMALADE, as supplied to London clubs, 6 Ib, carr. 
Rye. 





| ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE 
class residential 





=< 


ee .Y HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD ang 
f SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewe ‘llery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanitey, 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted. — Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to 


BENTL EY & Co. 153 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 








GARDENING 





ENTLEY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE con. 
tains all your garden needs.—-Send for free copy,— 
JOSEPH BENTLEY, LTp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 





HOICE ROCK PLANTS.—Fourpence each. Your 

choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 

any time. List, post free.-S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 











| 





HOTELS 





ND BOARDING HOUSES 





HOTEL.— First- 
Fully licensed. A.A., RAC, 
Historical associations from A.b. 1759. 


eae SPA. 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ec. water, 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A, 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 


large garage. 





WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





qv PIN BU RGH.—THE ALISON 
wre rescent, Tgms: ‘‘Melcrest 


HOTEL.—Melville 
,” Edinburgh. Tel, 207,501, 





VASTBOURNE., 
“4 Facing sea. 
English chef. 


ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Nr, pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
Winter terms from 2) gns. ’Phone 311. 





LANDUDNO.—The 
Lounge, lift, rec. 
lariff.—Prop. Tel. 6489. 


Craig-y-don  (Temp.) Prom, 
rooms. Bathing from Hotel, 





] LANDUDNO.—The Clarence Hotel (fully licensed), 
4 South aspect. Cent. Ex. Cuis. H. & C. water all 
bedrooms, 1 min. Pier. RK. A. C. Tarilf.—Miss 3, 
HENDRIE, ‘Tel. : 6485. 





| ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 

4 homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Wovrtli- 

ing. Extensive views; garage.—The Misses Hawi 
SMEDLEY’S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 


eee 

1 Hydro, Yor health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 
Ask for ene List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE i RESHME NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GrorGr’ 8 Houser, 193 Recent 
STREET, W. 1. 





i RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
b situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— Apply for 
list *'S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘* Su RREY TRI _" 


53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Taritf 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 





LODGE, 1 
Room and Breakfast, 
With dinner 6s. 6d. or 


THERE to Stay in London.—THE 
W St. George’s Square, S.W.1. 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 








£50 or more to £5,000 


to those in responsible positions 


WITHOUT SECURITY. 


PASSMORE, LTD., 


hed as H, Passmore, 1902, 


Conduit St.. LONDON, W.1. 


H. 





ADVANCES 


£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, Southampton Bldgs., High Holborn, 
V 
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SPEED with ith QUALITY 


7 FILMS DEVELOPED 
FoR 6° 
6 or BEx.—- SAME DAY 


Wattace HEATON Lt 


19, NEW BOND ST., LONDON. W 





cTatror, Ltp,, at their Offices, No. 99 Gower 




















